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To the Right Honour: le 


S E H 6M 


EARL of MACCLESFIELD, 


Viſcount PARK EKR of EwELME, and 


Baron Pa RK ER of MACCLESFIELD. 


MY LORD, 


by Tk E greateſt degree of purity and; 
"ſplendor Unite that Loxetnus has 
for ſome ages appeared in, was under 
the patronage of the late Lord Mac- 
CLESFIELD- A Writer of ſo much ſpi- 
rit and judgment had a juſt claim to the 
protection of ſo elevated a genius, and fo 
judicious an encourager of polite learn- 
ing. Longinus is now going to appear 
in an Engli/h dreſs, and begs the ſupport 
of your LorRDsHiP's name. He has 
undergone no farther alteration than 
A 2 what 
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what was abſolutely neceſſary to make 
him Engliſh, His ſenſe is faithfully re- 
preſented, but whether his tranſlation 
has any of the original ſpirit, is a deciſion 
peculiar only to thoſe who can reliſh 
unaffected Grandeur and natural Sub- 


limity with the ſame judicious taſte as 
your Lordſhip. 


It is needleſs to ſay any thing to your 
Lordſhip about the other parts of this 
performance, ſince they alone can plead 
efeQually for themſelves: I went thro? 
this work animated with a view of pleaſ- 
ing every body, and publiſh it in ſome 
fear of pleaſing none Yet, I lay hold 
with pleaſure on this opportunity, of 
paying my reſpects to your Lordſhip, and 
giving this public proof that I am, 


My LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's 
moſt obedient and 


moſt humble Servant, 


WILLIAM SMITH. 


REF A 


Ir will, without doubt, be expected, 
that the reader ſhould be made privy to the - 
reaſons upon which this work was under- 
taken, and is now made public. The in- 
trinſic beauty of the piece itſelf, firſt allured 
me to the attempt, and a regard for the pub- 
lic, eſpecially for thoſe who might be unable 
to read the original, was the mean induce- 
ment to its publication. 


The Treatiſe on the SUBLIME bad 2 
far ſeveral ages, covered i in the duſt of 
libraries, until the mic''s of the fixteemh 
century. The firſt Latin wer/ron, by Ga- 
briel de Petra, was printed at Geneva, in 
1612. But the firſt good tranſlation of it 
into any modern language, was the French 
one of the famous Boileau, which, though 


rot always faithful to the text, yet has an 
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elegance and ſpirit which few will ever be 
able to equal, much leſs to ſurpaſs. 


The preſent tran/lation was finiſhed before 
1 knew of any prior attempt to make Longi- 
nus /peak Engliſh, The fir/t tranſlation 
of him I met with was publiſhed by Mr. 
Welſted, in 1724. But I was very much 
ſurpriſed, upon a peruſal, to find it only 
Bolleau's tran/lation, miſrepreſented and 
mangled. For every beauty is impaired, if 
not totally faced, and every error ( even 
down to thoſe of the printer ) moſt injuriouſly 
preſerved. 
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I have fince accidentally met with tua 
other Engliſh verſions of this Treatiſe ; one 
by J. Hall, Eſq; London, 1652; the other 
without a name, but printed at Oxford, in 
1698, and ſaid, in the title-page, to have 
been compared with the French of Boileau. 
I ſaw nothing in either of theſe which did 
not yield the greateſt encouragement to. a 
new attempt. 


No leſs than nine years have intervened 
fince the finiſhing of this tranſlation, in 
which ſpace it has been frequently reviſed, 
| ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to the cenſure of friends, and 
amended again and again, by a more atien- 
tive ſtudy of the original. The defign 
was, if poſhuble, to make it read like an 
original: Whether I have ſucceeded in 
this, the bulk of my readers may judge ; 
but whether the tranſlation be good, or 
come any thing near to the life, the ſpirit, 
the energy of Longinus, is a deciſion pe- 
culiar to men of learning and taſte, who 
alone know the difficulties which attend 
ſuch an undertaking, and will be impartial 
enough to give the tranſlator the neceſſary 
indulgence. 


Longinus himſelf was never accurately 
enough publiſhed, nor thoroughly under/tood, 
till Dr. Pearce did him juſtice in his late 
Editions at London, the ſecond eſpecially- 
My thanks are due to that gentleman, not 
only for his correct edition, on account of 
which the learned world is indebted ta him, 
but for thoſe animadverſions and corrections 
of this tran/lation, with which he fo kindly 
favoured me. Mot of the remarks and 
obſervations were drawn up before I had 
read his Latin notes. 


Jam 
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I am not the leaſt in pain about the per- 
tinency of thoſe inflances, which I have 
brought from the ſacred writers, as well as 
from ſome of the fingſt of oter own country, 
to illuſtrate the criticiſms of Longinus. 1 
am only fearful, leſt among the multiplicity 
of ſuch as might be had, I may be thought to 
have omitted ſome of the beſt. I am ſenſible, 
that what I have done might be done much 
better ; but if I have the good fortune to con- 
tribute a little towards the fixing a true 
fudicious taſte, and enabling my readers 
to diſtinguiſh ſenſe from ſound, grandeur 
from pomp, and the ſublime from fuſtian 
and bombaſt, I ſhall think my time well. 
ſpent, and ſhall be ready to ſubmit to the 
cenſures of a judge, but ſhall only ſmile at 
the ſnarling of what is commonly called a 


Critic. 
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LONGINUS. 


Tune is no part of hiſtory more agreeable 
in itſelf, nor more improving to the mind, than 
the lives of thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves from the herd of mankind, and ſet them- 
ſelves up to public regard. A particular tri- 
bute of admiration is always due, and is ge- 
nerally paid to the hero, the philoſopher, and 
the ſcholar. It requires indeed a ſtrength of 
underſtanding and a folidity of judgment to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe actions which are truly great, 


from ſuch as have only the ſhew and ap- 


pearance of it. The noiſe of victories and the 
pomp of triumphs, are apt to make deeper im- 
preſſions on common minds, than the calm and 
even labours of men of a ſtudious and philoſo- 
phical turn, tho? the latter are, for the moſt part, 
more commendable in themſelves arid more uſeful 
to the world. The imagination of the bulk of 
mankind is more alive than their judgment: 


2 hence 
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hence Cæſar is more admired for the part he 
_ ated in the plains of Phar/alia, than for the re- 
collection of his mind the night after the victory, 
dy which he armed himſelf againſt the inſo- 
lence of ſucceſs, and formed reſolutions of for- 
giving his enemies, and triumphing more by cle- 
mency and mildneſs, than he had before by his 
courage and his arms. Deeds which we can 
only admire, are not ſo fit for ſedate contempla- 
tion, as thoſe which we may alſo imitate. We 
may not be abt to plan or execute a victory 
with the Scipios and Cæſars, but we may improve 
and fortify our underſtandings by inſpecting theic 
ſcenes of ſtudy and reflection; we may apply 
the contemplations of the wiſe to our private uſe, 
ſo as to make our paſſions obedient to our reaſon, 
our reaſon productive of inward tranquillity, 
and ſometimes of real and ſubſtantial advantage 
to all our fellow · creatures. 


Such remarks as the preceding, can be no im- 
proper introduction to whatever may be collected 
concerning the Life of our Author. It will turn 
out at beſt but dark and impertect, yet opens into 
two principal views, which may prove of double 
uſe to a thoughiful and conſiderate reader. As 


a Writer of a refined and poliſned Taſte, of a 


ſound and penetrating Judgment, it will lead him 
to ſuch methods of thinking as are the innocent 
and embelliſhing amuſements of life; as a Phi- 
L-ſopher of enlarged and generous ſentiments, a 
Friend to Virtue, a ſteady Champion and an in- 


trepid Martyr for Liberty, it will teach him that 


nothing can be great and glorious which is not 


juſt } 
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> juſt and good, and that the Dignity of what we 
"T utter and what we act, depends entirely on the 
Dignity of our Thoughts, and the inward Gran- 
deur and Elevation of the Soul. 


Searching for the particular paſſages and, inci- 
* dents of the Life of Longinus, Is like travelling 
| now-a-days through thoſe countries in which it 
was ſpent. We meet with nothing but continual 
| ſcenes of devaſtation and ruin. In one place, . 
a a beautiful ſpot ſmiling through the bounty of 
nature, yet over-run with weeds and thorns for 
want of culture, preſents itſelf to view; in 
another, a pile of ſtones lying in the ſame confu- 
ſion in which they fell, with here and there a 
$ nodding wall; and ſometimes a curious pillar 
ſtill erect, excites the ſorrowful remembrance of 
what noble edifices and how fine a city once 
3 crowned the place. Tyrants and Barbarians are 
not leſs pernicious to learning and improvement 
than to cities and natlons. Bare names are pre- 
ſcrved and handed down to us, but little more. 
Who were the deſroyers of all the reſt, we 
know with regret, But the value of what is de- 
ſtroyed we can only guzſs and deplore. 
What countryman Longinus was, 
cannot certainly be diſcovered, Some Syuidas. 
fancy him a Syrian, and that he was F. Jorfius. 
born at Emi/a, becauſe an uncle of Dr. Pearce. 
is, one Front a Rhetorician, is call- 
Jed by Suidas an Emiſenian. But others, with 
greater probability, ſuppoſe him an Atherian, 
hat he was a Grecian is plain from wN Fatlages 
C 2 oo 
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in the following treatiſe; in one of which he uſes 1 
this expreſſion, If we Grecians; and in the other 
e expreſly calls Demo/henes his countryman. His | "7 
name was Dionyſus Long inus, to which- Suides 
makes the addition of Caſſius ; but that of his fa- 
ther is intirely unknown; a point, it is true, of 4 | 
ſmall importance, ſince a ſon of excellence and 7 
worth, reflects a glory upon, inſtead of receiving 
any from his father. By his mother Frontonis he 
'was Allied, after two or three removes, 10 the ce- 
lebrated Plutarch. We are alſo at a loſs for the 
employment of his parents, their ſtation in life,“ 
and the beginning of his education; but a * rem- | 
nant of his own writings informs us that his youth 
was ſpent in travelling with them, which gave him | 
an opportunity to increaſe his knowledge, and | 
open his mind with that A enlargement 
which men of ſenſe and ju gment will unavoid- 
ably receive .from variety of objects and diverſity | 
of converſation. The inprovement of his mind 
was always uppermoſt in his thoughts, and his 

tmirſt after knowledge led him to thoſe channels 

by which it is conveyed. Wherever men of leara- 
ing were to be found, he was preſent, and loſt no 
opportunity of forming a familiarity and intimacy} 
with them. Ammonius and Origen, philoſophers of 
no ſmall reputation in that age, were two of thoſe} 
whom he viſited and heard with the greateſt atten- 
tion. As he was not deficient in vivacity of parts, 
quickneſs of apprehenſion, and ſtrength of un- 
derſtanding, the progreſs of his improvement muſt 
needs have been equal to his induſtry and diligence | 
in cn after it. He was capable of learning! 

whatever . 
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whatever he defired, and no doubt he deſired to 
oe whatever was commendable ind uſeful. 


1 


| . 


t Athens, where he fixed his reſidence. This 
4 4 was then, and had been for ſome ages, the 
» Univerſity of the World. It was the conliant re- 
& ſort of all who were able to teach or willing to 
improve; the grand and laſting reſervoir of phito- 
ſophy and learning, from whence were drawn 
every rivulet and ſtream that watered and cultivat- 


5 | 
r | 
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h ed the reſt of the world. Here our Author pur- 
Y WT ſued the ſtudy of Humanity and Philoſophy with 
| the greateſt application, and ſoon became the 
1 moſt remarkable perſon in a place fo remarkable as 
T Athens. Here he publiſhed his Treatiſe on the 
7 FSverime, which raiſed his reputation to ſuch a 


height as no critic either before or ſince durſt ever 
aſpire to. He was a perfect maſter of the antient 


ls 2 writings of Greece, and intimately acquainted not 
| only with the Works, but the very Genius and 


| Spirit with which they were written. His cotem- 


fection of his taſte, that they appointed him Judge 


wy of all the antient Authors, and learned to diſtin- 
s, Wouiſh between the genuine and ſpurious productions 
10 df antiquity from his opinions and ſentiments 
10 bout them. He was looked upon by them as in- 


fallible and unerring, and therefore by his decrees 


Wd ere fine Writing and fine Senſe eſtabliſhed, and 


iece, The entruſting any one perſon with fo. 
C 3 delicate 


The travels of Longinus ended with his arrival 


©/ poraries there had ſuch an implicit faith in his 
e judgment, and were ſo well convinced of the per- 


— 


his Sentence ſtamped its intrinſic value upon every 
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delicate a commiſſion is an extraordinary inſtance 
of complaiſance. It is without a precedent in 
every age before, and unparalleled in any of the 
ſucceeding, as it is fit it ſhould, till another Longi- 
nus ſhall ariſe. But in regard to him, it does ho- 
nour to thoſe who lodged it in his hands. For no 
Claſſic Writer ever ſuffered in character from an 


erreneous cenſure of Longinus, He was, as 1 


obſerved before, a perfect Maſter of the Stile and 


peculiar turn of thoughts of them all, and could 
diſcern every beauty or blemiſh in every compoſi- 
tion. In vain might inferior critics exclaim againſt 
this Monopoly of Judgment. Whatever objections 
they raiſed againſt it were mere air and unregarded 
ſounds. And whatever they blamed, or what- | 

ever they commended, was received | 
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Funapius. or rejected by the public, only as it 


met with the approbation of Longinus, 
or was confirmed and ratified by his ſovereign de- 
ciſion. | | 


His ſtay at Athens ſeems to have been of long - 


continuance, and that city perhaps had never en- | 


joyed ſo able a Profeſſor of fine Learning, Elo- 
quence and Philoſophy united. Whilſt he taught 


here, he had, amongſt others, the famous Porphyry * 
for his pupil. The Syſtem of Philoſophy which 


he went upon was the Academic, for whoſe founder, 
Plato, he had ſo great a veneration, that he cele- | 
brated the anniverſary of his birth with the higheſt 


ſolemnity. There is ſomething agreeable even in 
the diſtant fancy, how delightful then muſt thoſe 
reflections have been, which could not but ariſe 


in the breaſt of Longinus, that he was explaining | 


and 
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4 and recommending the Doctrine of Plats in thoſe 
calm retreats where he himſelf had written; that 
be was teaching his ſcholars the Eloquence of De- 


moſt henes, on the very ſpot perhaps where he had 


A formerly thundered ; and was profeſſing Rietoric 


in the place where Cicero had ſtudied. 


The mind of our Author was not ſo contracted 
as to be fit only for a life of ſtillneſs and tranquil. 
lity. Fine genius, and a true philoſophic turn, 
qualify not only for ſtudy and retirement, but wil 
enable their owners to ſhine, I will not ſay in more 
honourable, but in more conſpicuous views, and 
to appear on the public Stage of Life with dignity 
and honour. And it was the fortune of Longinus 
to be drawn from the contemplative ſhades of 
Athens, to mix in more active ſcenes, to train up 
young princes to virtue and glory, to guide the 
buſy and ambitious paſſions of the great to noble 
ends, to ſtruggle for, and at laſt todie ia the 
cauſe of liberty. 


During the refidence of Longinus at Athens, the 
Emperor Valerian had undertaken an 

expedition againſt the Per ans, who Trebellius 
had revolted from the Roman yoke. Pulio. 

He was aſſiſted in it by Odenathus 

King of Palmyra, who after the death of Yale- 
rian carried on the war with uncommon ſpirit and 
ſucceſs. Gallienus, who ſucceeded his father Yale- 


2 rian at Rome, being a prince of a weak and effe- 


minate ſoul, of the moſt diſſolute and abandoned 
manner, without any ſhadow of worth in him- 
ſelf was willing to get a ſupport ia the valour 

C 4 of 
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of Odenathus, and therefore he made him his part- 
ner in empire by the title of Augufus, and de- 
creed his medals ſtruck in honour of the Per/ian 
victories to be current coin throughout the em- 
pire. Odenathus; ſays an hiſtorian, ſeemed born 
for the empire of the world, and would probably 
have riſen to it, had he not been taken off in a 
career of victory by the treachery of his own 
relations. His abilities were ſo great, and his 
actions ſo illuſtrious, - that they were above the 
competition of every perſon then alive, except his 
own wife Zenobia, a lady of ſo extraordinary 
magnanimity and virtue, that ſhe outfhone even 
her huſband, and engroſſed the attention and ad- 
miration of the world. She was deſcended from 
the-antientirace of Prolemy-and Clespatra, and had 
all thoſe (qualii.cations which are the ornament of 
her own and the glory of the other ſex. A-mira- 
cle of beauty, but chaſte to a prodigy ; in puniſh. 
ing the bad, inflexibly ſevere; in rewarding the 
good or relieving the diſtreſſed, benevolent and 
active. Splended but not profuſe; and genefous 
without prodigality. Superior to the toils and 
hatdſhips'of war, ſhe was generally on horſeback; 
and would ſometimes march on foot with her ſol- 
diers. She was ſkilled in ſeveral languages, and 
is ſaid to have drawn up herſelf an epitome of the 
OE 8 and Oriental hiſtory. 


The great reputation of Lotig inns had been waft- 


ed to the ears of Zenobia, who prevailed upon him 


to quit Athens, and undertake the education of 
her ſons, He quickly gained an uncommon fhare 
in 
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in der: eſteem, as ſhe found him not only qualified 
to form the tender minds of the young, but to 
improve the virtue, and enlighten the underſtand- 
ing of the aged. In his converſation ſhe ſpent 
- the vacant hours of her life, modelling her ſen- 
timents by his inſtructions, and ſteering herſelf by 
his counſels in the whole ſeries of her conduct, 
and in carrying on that plan of empire which ſhe 
herſelf had formed, which her huſband Odenathus 
had begun to execute, but had left imperfect. The 
number of competitors, who in the vicious and 
ſcandalous reign of Gallienus ſet up for the em- 
pire, but with abilities far inferior to thoſe of Ze-' 
nobia, gave her an opportunity to extend ber con- 
queſts, by an uncommon tide of ſucceſs over all 
the Eaſt. Claudius, who facceeded Gallienus at 
Rome, was employed during his whole "reign, 
which was very ſhort, againſt the Northern Na- 
tions. Their reduction was afterwards compleated 
by Aurelian, the greateſt ſoldier that had for a_ 
long time worn the imperial purple. He then 
turned his arms againſt Zenobia, being furprized 
as well at the rapidity of her conqueſts, as en- 
raged that ſhe had dared to afſume the title f 


Queen of the Eaſt. 


He marched againſt her hide: the beſt of his 
forces, and met with no check in his 
expedition, till he was advanced as Popiſcus- 
far as Antioch. Zenobia was there in Zofimus.' 
readinefs to oppoſe his further pro- 
greſs; But the armies coming to an engagement 
at Dapſine near Antiach, ſhe was defeated by the 
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good conduct of Aurelian, and leaving Antioch at 
his mercy, retired with her army to Emiſa. The 
emperor marched immediately after, and found 
her ceady to give him battle in the plains before the 
city. The diſpute was ſharp and bloody on both = 
fides, till at laſt the victory inclined a ſecond time 3 
to Aurelian; and the unfortunate Zenobia, not 
daring to confide in the Emiſenians, was again 
compelled to retire towards her capital Palmyra. 
As the town was ſtrongly fortified, and the inhag 
bitants full of zeal for her ſervice, and affection 
for her iperſon, ſhe made no doubt of defending 
herſelf here, in ſpite of the warmeſt efforts of 
Aurelian, till ſhe could raife new forces and venture 
again into the open field. Aurelian was not long 
behind, his activity impelled him forwards to crown 
his former ſucceſs by compleating the conqueſt 
of Zenobia. His march was - terribly harraſſed by 
the frequent attacks of the Syrian Banditti ; and 
when he came up, he found Palmyra ſo ſtrongly 
fortified and ſo bravely defended, that though he 
inveſted it with his army, yet the ſiege was at» 
tended with a thouſand difficulties. His army was 
daily weakened and diſpirited by the gallant reſiſt- 
ance of the Palmyrenians, and his own life ſome- 
times in the utmoſt danger. Tired at laſt with the 
obſtinacy of the beſieged, and almoſt worn out by 
continual fatigues, he ſent Zenobia a written ſum- 
mons to ſurrender, as if his words could ſtrike ter- 
ror into her, whom by force of arms he was unable 


to ſubdue. 
Whip | Aurelian 
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Aurelian, Emperor of the Roman World and Reco- 
verer of the Eaſt; to Zenobia and her adlie- 


rents. 


6e WHY am I forced to command, what you 
* ought voluntarily to have done already? I 
or, charge you to ſurrender, and thereby avoid the 
certain penalty of death which otherwiſe attends 
«« you. You, Zexobia, ſhall ſpend the remainder 
« of your life where I, by the advice of the 
„ molt honourable Senate, ſhall think proper 
« to place you. Your jewels, your filver, your 
* gold, your fineſt apparel, your horſes and your 
*«. camels, you ſhall reſign to the diſpoſal of the 
Romane, in order to preſerve the Palmyrenians 
* from being diveſted of all their former privi- 
* -leges.”* 


Zenobia, not in the leaſt affrighted by the menace, 
nor ſoothed by the cruel promiſe of a life in exile 
and obſcurity, reſolved by her anfwer to convince 
Aurelian, that he ſhould find the ſtouteſt reſiſtance 
from her, whom he thought to frighten into com- 
pliance. This anſwer was drawn up by Longinus 
in a ſpirit peculiar to himſelf, and worthy of his 


miſtreſs. 


Zenobia, Queen of the Faſt, to the Emperar 
Aurelian. 


NEVER was ſuch an n demand 
* propoſed, or ſuch rigorous terms offered by 
* any but yourſelf. Remember, Aurelian, that 


« in War, whatever is done ſhould be done by 
8 Valour. 
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* Valour, You imperiouſly command me to ſur- 
render; but can you forget that Cleopatra choſe 
rather to die with the title of Queen, than to 
« live in any inferior dignity ? We expect ſuc- 
cours from Feria; the Saracens are arming in our 
* cauſe ; eyen the Syrian Banditti have already de- 
4 feated yorircarmy.. Judge what you are to expect 
% from a conjunction of theſe forces. You' 
* ſhall be compelled to abate that pride, with 
„ which, as if you were ' abſolute lord of the 
„ umverſe, you command me to en your 1 5 
„ e. 7 71 | 25 


* 


„ * 


Autelidin, fas V. lun had no ſooner read this 
diſdainful letter, than he bluſhed (not ſo much 
with ſhame, as) with indignation. He redoubled 
his efforts, inveſted the town more cloſely than 

ever, and kept it in continual, alarms. No art 
was left untried which the conduQt of a general 
could ſuggeſt, or the bravery of angry ſoldiers 
could put in execution. He intercepted the aid 
which was marching. from Perfia to their relief. 
He reduced the Saracen and Armenian forces, 
either by ſtrength of arms, or the ſubtilty of 
intrigues, till at length the Palmyrenians, depriv- 
ed of all proſpect of relief, and worn out by 
continual aſſaults from without, and by famine 
within, were obliged to open the gates and re- 
ceive their conqueror. The queen and Longinus 
could not tamely ſtay to put on their' chains. 
Mounted on the ſwifteſt camels, they endeavour- 
ed to fly into Ferſia to make freſh head againſt 
Aurelian, who, entering the city, was vexed to 
find 
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find bis victory imperfect, and Zenobia yet un- 
ſubdued. A body of the ſwifteſt horſe was im- 
mediately diſpatched in purſuit, who overtook 
and made them priſoners as they were 

erdſſing the Euphrates. Aurelian, after Zoſimus. 

he had ſettled Palmyra, returned to | 
Emiſa, whither the captives were carried after 
him. He ſat on his ' tribunal to receive Zenobin, 
or- rather to inſult her. The Roman ſoldiers 
throng around her, and demand her death with 
inceſſant - ſhouts. Zenobia was now no longer 

herſelf; 'the former greatneſs of her ſpirit quite 

ſunk within her ; ſhe owned a maſter, and plead- 
ed for her life. | Her counſellors, ſhe faid; 
« were to be blamed, and not herſelf. What 
* could a weak ſhort-ſighted woman do, when 

© befet by artful and ambitious men, who made 
“ her ſubſervient to all their ſchemes? She never 
* had aimed at empire, had they not placed it 
60 before her eyes in all its allurements. The letter 
«© which affronted Aurelian was not her own, Lon- 
« ginus wrote it, the inſolence was his.” This 
was no ſooner heard, than Aurelian who was 
ſoldier enough to conquer, but not hero enough 
to forgive, poured all his vengeance oti the head 
of Longinus. He was borne away to immediate 
execution, amidſt the generous. condolence of 
thoſe who knew his merit, and admired the 


inward generoſity of his ſoul. He pitied Zenobia, 


aid comforted his friends. He looked upon 
death as a bleffing, ſince it reſcued his body from 
ſlavery, and gave his ſoul the moſt defirable free- 
dom. This world,“ fad he with his expiring 


breath, 
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breath, © is nothing but a priſon; happy there- 
fore he who gets ſooneft out of it, and gains his 
46 liberty. 3 


The eviioge of Longinus are numerous, ſome 
on philoſophical, but the greateſt part on critical 
ſubjects. Dr. Pearce has collected the titles of 
twenty-five treatiſes, none of which, except this 
on the Sublime, have efcaped from the depredations 
of time and barbarians. And even this is reſcued 
as from a wreck, damaged too much and ſhattered - 
by the ſtorm. Yet on this little and imperfect 
piece has the fame of Longinus been founded and 
ereted. The learned and judicious have beſtowed : 
extraordinary commendation upon it. The Golden 
Treatiſe is its general title. It is one of thoſe 
valuable remnants of antiquity, of which enough 
Temains to engage our admiration, and excite an 
earneſt regret for every particle of it that has 
periſhed. It reſembles thoſe mutilated ſtatues 
which are ſometimes dug out of ruins. Limbs 
are broken off, which it is not in the power of 
any living artift to replace, becauſe the fine pro- 
portion and delicate finiſhing of the trunk excludes 
all hope of equalling fuch maſterly performances. 
From a conſtant inſpection and cloſe ſtudy of ſuch 
an antique fragment at Rome, Michael Angelo 
learned to execute and to teach the art of ſculp- 
ture; it was therefore called Michael Angel's 
* School. The ſame uſe may be made of this imperfect 
piece on the Sublime, ſince it is a noble ſchool for 
Critics, Poets, Orators, and Hiſtorians. - 


66 The 
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% The Sublime, ſays Longinus, is an image refle&- 
« ing from the inward greatneſs of the ſoul,” The 
remark is refined and juſt; and who more deſerving 
than he of its application ? Let his ſentiments be 
conſidered as reflections from his own mind, let this 
piece on the Sublime be regarded as the picture of 
its author. It is pity we have not a larger portrait 
of him; but as that cannot be had, we muſt take 
up at preſent with this incompleat, though beauti- 
ful miniature, The features. are graceful, the air 
is noble, the colouring lively enough to ſhew how 
fine it was, and how many qualifications are neceſ- 
ſary to form the character of a Critic with dignity 


and applauſe. 


Elevation of thought, the greateſt qualification 
requiſite to an Orator or Poet, is equally neceſſary 
to a Critic, and is the moſt ſhining talent in Lon- 
ginus. Nature had implanted the ſeeds of it within 
bim, which he himſelf improved and nurfed up 
to perfection, by an intimacy with the greateſt and 
ſublimeſt writers. Whenever he has Homer in view, 
he catches his fire, and increafes the light and ar- 
dor of it. The ſpace between heaven and earth 
marks out the extent of the Poet's Genius; but the 
world itſelf ſeems too narrow a confinement for that 
of the Critic *. And though his thoughts are ſome- 
times ſtretched to an immeaſurable ſize, yet they 
are always great without ſwelling, bold without 
raſhneſs, far beyond what any other could or durſt 


have ſaid, and always proper and judicious, 
As 


0 See Sed. IX, 
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As his ſentiments are noble and lofty, fo his ſtile 
is maſterly, enlivened by variety, and flexible with - 
eaſe. There is no beauty pointed out by him in 
any other, which he does not imitate, and frequent- 
ly excel, whilſt he is making remarks upon it. How 
he admires and improves upon Homer, has been hint- 
ed already. When Plato is his ſubject, the words 
glide along in a ſmooth and eaſy and peaceable flow. 

When he ſpeaks of Hyperides, he copies at once his 
engaging manner, the ſimplicity, ſweetneſs and 
harmony of his ſtile, With Demo/thenes he is vehe- 
ment, abrupt and diſorderly regular; he dazzles 
with his lightning, and terrifies with his thunder. 
When he parallels the Greek with the Roman Orator, 
he ſhews in two periods the diſtinguiſhing excellen- 
cies of each; the firſt is a very hurricane which 
bears down all before it; the laſt, a conflagration, 
gentle in its beginning, gradually diſperſed, in- 
creaſing and getting to ſuch a head, as to rage be- 
yond reſiſtance, and devour all things. His ſenſe 
is every where the very thing he would expreſs, 


and the ſound of his words is an echo to- his 
ſenſe. 


His judgment is exact and impartial, both in 
what he blames and what he commends. The ſen- 
tence he pronounces, is founded upon and ſupport- 
ed by reaſons which are ſatisfactory and juſt. His 
approbation is not attended with fits of ſtupid ad- 
miration, or gaping like an ideot at ſomething ſur- 
priſing which he cannot comprehend; nor are his 
cenſures fretful and waſpiſh. He ſtings like the 
bee what actually annoys him, but carries honey 
along 
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along with him, which, if it heals not the wound, 
yet aſſuages the ſmart, 


His candour is extenſive as his judgment. The 
penetration of the one obliged him to reprove what 
was amiſs; the ſecret workings of the other biaſs 
him to excuſe or extenuate it, in the beſt manner 
he is able. Whenever he lays open the faults of a 
writer, he forgets not to mention the qualities he 
had, which were deſerving of praiſe. Where Homer 
ſinks into trifles, he cannot help reproving bim; 
but though Homer nods ſometimes, he is Homer 
ſtill; excelling all the world when broad awake, 
and in his fits of drowſineſs dreaming like a god, 


The good-nature alſo of Longinus muſt not paſs 
without notice. He bore an averſion to the ſneers 
and cavils of thoſe, who, unequal to the weighty 
province of criticiſm, abuſe it, and become its nui- 
ſance. He frequently takes pains to ſhew how miſ- 
placed their animadverſions are, and to defend the 
injured from aſperſions. There is an inſtance of 
this in his vindication of Theopompus from the cen- 
ſure of Cecilius . He cannot endure to ſee what is 
right in that author perverted into error; not where 
he really errs, will he ſuffer him to paſs unreprov- 
ed +, Yet here his good-nature exerts irſelf again, 
and he propoſes diverſe methods of amending what 
is wrong. 


The judgment and candor and impartiality with 
which Longinus declares his ſentiments of the writ- 
ings 


Sed. XXXI. + d. XLIIl. 
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ings of others, will I am perſuaded riſe in our eſ- 
teem, when we refle& on that exemplary piece of 
juſtice he has done to Moſes, The manner of his 
quoting that celebrated paſſage f from him is as 
| honourable to the Critic, as the quotation itſelf to 
Tewi/h legiſlator. Whether he believed the Moſaic 
hiſtory of the creation, is a point in which we are 
not in the leaſt concerned, but it was plainly his 
opinion, that though it be condeſcendingly ſuited © 
to the finite conception of man, yet it is related in 
a manner not inconſiſtent with the majeſty of God. 
To contend, as ſome do, that he never read Moſes 
is trifling, or rather litigious. The Greek tranſla- 
tion had been diſperſed throughout the Roman em- 
pire, long before the time in which he lived, and 
no man of a ſerious, much leſs of a philoſophic 
turn, could rejeR it as unworthy-of peruſal. Be- 
ſides, Zenobia, according to the teſtimony of Pho- 
tius , was a Fewi/A convert. And I have ſome- 
where ſeen it mentioned from Bellarmine, that ſhe 
was achriſtian ; but as I ama ſtranger to the reafons 
on which he founds the aſſertion, I ſhall lay no 
ſtreſs upon it. 

But there is ſtrong probability that Longinus was 
not only acquainted with the writings of the old 
teſtament, but with thoſe alſo of the new, ſince to 
a manuſcript of the latter in the Yatican library, 
there is prefixed a paſſage from ſome of this author's 
writings, which is preſerved there as an inſtance of 
his judgment.— He is drawing up a liſt of the 

greateſt 


1 S.. IX. ® Prefixed to Hudſon's Longinus, 
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greateſt Orators, and at the cloſe he ſays, And 
&« further, Paul of Tarſus, the chief ſupporter of an 
% opinion not yet eflabli/hed.” Fabricius, I own, 
has been ſo officiouſly kind as to attribute theſe 
words to chriſtian forgery +, but for what reaſons, 
I cannot conjecture. If for any ef real weight and 
importance, certainly he ought not to have con- 
cealed them from the world. 


If Longinus ever ſaw any of the writings of St. 
Paul, he could not but entertain an high opinion of 
him. Such a judge muſt needs applaud ſo maſterly 
an orator. For where is the writer that can vie 


with him in ſublime and pathetic eloquence? De- 


moſthenes could rouſe up the Athenians againſt Phi- 
lip. and Cicero ſtrike ſhame and confuſion into the 
breaſts of Anthony or Catiline; and did not the elo- 


quence of St. Paul, though bound in degrading fet- 


ters, make the oppreſſive, the abandoned Felix 


tremble, and almoſt perſuade Agrippa, in ſpite of 


all his prejudice, to be a chriſtian ? Homer after his 
death was looked upon as more than human, and 
temples were erected to his honour; and was not 


St. Paul admired as a god even while he was on 


earth, when the inhabitants of Ly/fra would have 
ſacrificed to him ? Let his writings be examined and 
judged by the ſevereſt teſt of the ſevereſt critics, and 


they cannot be found deficientz nay, they will 


appear more abundantly ſtocked with Sublime and 
Pathetic thoughts, with ſtrong and beautiful Fi- 
| Bures, 


7 Biblia heca Cræca, J. 4» Co 31. 
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gures, with nervous and elegant expreſſions, than 


any other compoſition in the world. 


© But, to leave this digreſſion, It is a remark 


of Sir William Temple, that no pure Greek was 
written after the reign of the Antonini, - But the 
dition of Longinus, though leſs pure than that 
of Ariſtotle, is elegant and nervous, the conciſeneſs 
or diffuſeneſs of his peridds being always ſuited to 
the nature of his ſubject. The terms he uſes are 
generally ſo ſtrong and expreſſive, and ſometimes 
ſo artfully compounded, that they cannot be ren- 


dered into another language without wide circcum- 


locution. He has a high and maſculine turn of 
thought unknown to any other writer, which en- 
forced him to give all poſſible ſtrength and energy 
to his words, that his language might be properly 
adjuſted to his ſenſe, and the ſublimity of the 
latter be uniformly ſupported by the grandeur of 
the former, 


But further, there appears not in him the leaſt 
ſhew or affectation of Learning, though his ſtock 
was wonderfully large, yet without any preju- 
dice to the brightneſs of his fancy. Some wri- 
ters are even profuſe of their commendations of 
him in this reſpect. For how extenfive muſt his 


reading have been, to deferve thoſe appellations 


given him by Eunapius, that he was a /iving Li- 
brary, and à walking Muſeum? Large reading, 
without a due balance of judgment, is like a vo- 
racious appetite with a bad digeſtion, It breaks 

| | out 
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out according to the natural complexion of diffe- 
rent perfons, either into learned dulneſs, or a briſk 
but inſipid pedantry. In Longinus it was ſo far 
from palling or extinguiſhing, that on the contrary 
it ſharpened and enlivened his taſte. He was not 
ſo ſurly as to reject the ſentiments of others without 
examination, but he had the wiſdom to ſtick by 
his own. 


Let us pauſe a little here, and conſider what 


a diſagreeable and ſhocking contraſt there is be- 
tween the genius, the taſte, and candor, the 
good- nature, the generoſity and modeſty of Lon- 
ginus, and the heavineſs, the dulneſs, the ſnarling 
and ſneering temper of modern critics, who can 
feaſt on inadvertent flips, and triumph over what 
they think a blunder. His very rules are ſhining 
examples of what they inculcate; his remarks the 
'very excellencies he is pointing out. Theirs are 
often inverſions of what is right, and ſinking other 
men by clogging them with a weight of their 
own load. He keeps the ſame majeſtic pace, or 

| ſoars aloft with his authors; they are either 
creeping after or plunging below them, fitted 
more by nature for heroes of a Dunciad than for 
judges of fine ſenſe and fine writing. The buſineſs 
of a critic is only to find fault, not to be all bitter- 
neſs and gall. Yet ſuch behaviour in thoſe who 


have uſurped the name has brought the office into 


ſcandal and contempt. An Hay on Criticiſm ap- 
pears but once in an age; and what a tedious inter- 
val is there between Longinus and Mr. Addiſon ! 
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- Having traced our Author thus far as a Critic, 


we muſt view him now in another light, I mean, 


oe” 


as a Philoſopher. In him theſe are not different, 
but mutually depending and co-exiſting parts of 
the ſame character. To judge in a worthy manner 
of the performances of men, we muſt know the 
dignity of human nature, the reach of the human 
underſtanding, the ends for which we were created, 
and the means of their attainment. In theſe ſpe- 
culations Longinus will make no contemptible fi- 
gure, and I hope the view will not appear ſuperflu- 
ous or uſeleſs. 


Man cannot arrive to a juſt and proper under. 
ſtanding of himſeif without worthy notious of the 


Supreme Being. The ſad depravations of the Pa- 
gan world are chiefly to be attributed to a deficiency 


in this reſpect. Homer has exalted his heroes at the 
expence of his deities, and ſunk the divine nature 
far below the human, and therefore deſerves that 
cenſure of blaſphemy which Longinus has paſsed 
upon him. Had the poet deſigned to have turned the 
imaginary gods of his idolatrous countrymen into 
ridicule, he could hardly have taken a better me- 
thod. Yet what he has ſaid has never been under- 
ſtood in that light; and though the whole may be 
allegorical, as his commentators would fain per- 
ſuade us, yet this will be no excuſe for the malig- 
nancy of its effects on a ſuperſtitious world. The 
diſcourſes of Socrates and the writings of Plats had 
in a great meaſure corrected the notions of inquiſi- 
tive and thoughtful men in this particular, and 


cauſed the diſtinction of religion into vulgar and 
phi- 


1 
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philoſophical. By what Longinus has faid of Ho- 
mer, it is plain to me that his religion was of the 
latter ſort. Though we allow kim not be a chriſ- 
tian or a J7ewil convert, yet he was no idolater, 
ſince without a knowledge and reverence of the di- 
vine perfections, he never could have formed his 
noble ideas of human nature. 


This life he conſiders as a public theatre, on 
which men are to act their parts. A thirſt after 
| glory, and an emulation of whatever is great and 
excellent, is implanted in their minds, to quicken 
their purſuits after real grandeur, and to enable 
them to approach, as near as their finite abilities 
will admit, to divinity itſelf, Upon theſe princi- 
ples he accounts for the vaſt ſtretch and penetration 
of the human underſtanding; to theſe he aſcribes 
the labours of men of genius; and by the predo- 
minancy of them in their minds, aſcertains the ſuc- 
ceſs of their attempts. In the ſame manner he ac- 
counts for that turn in the mind, which biaſſes us 
to admire more what is great and uncommon, than 
what is ordinary and familiar, however uſeful, 
There are other maſterly reflections of this kind 
in the 33d and 34th Sections, which are only to be 
excelled by Mr. Addiſon's Eſſay on the Imagina- 
tion, Whoever reads this part of Longinus, and 
that piece of Mr. Addiſon's with attention, will 
form notions of them both, very much ts their 
honour. 


Yet the telling us, we. were. born to purſue 
what is great, without informing us what is ſo, 
would 
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would avail but little. Longinus declares for a 
cloſe and attentive examination of all things. Out- 
ſides and furfaces may be ſplendid and alluring, 
yet nothing be within deſerving our applauſe. 
He that ſuffers himſelf to be dazzled with 2 
gay and gaudy appearance, will be betrayed into 
admiration of what the wiſe contemn; his purſuits 
will be levelled at wealth and power and high rank 
in life, to the prejudice of his-inward tranquillity, 
and perhaps the wreck of his virtue. The pagean- 
try and pomp of life will be regarded by ſuch a 
perſon as true -honour and glory, and he will ne- 
gle@ the nobler acquiſitions which are more ſuited 
to the dignity of his nature, which alone can give 
merit to ambition, and centre in ſolid and ſub- 


| Mtantial grandeur. | 


The mind is the ſource and ſtandard of what- 
ever can be conſidered as great and illuſtrious in 
any light. From this our actions and our words 
muſt flow, and by this muſt they be . weighed. 
We muſt think well before we can act or ſpeak as 
we ought. And it is the inward. vigour of the 
ſoul, though variouſly exerted, which forms the 
Patriot, the Philoſopher, the Orator or the Poet: 
This was the riſe of an Alexander, A Socrates, a De- 
moſt henes, and a Homer. Yet this inward. vigour is 
chiefly owing to the bounty, of nature, is cheriſhed 
and improved by education, but cannot reach matu- 
rity without other concurrent cauſes, ſuch as 
public MON and the ſtricteſt practice of virtue, 


That 
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That the ſeeds of a great Genius in any kind 
muſt be implanted within, and cheriſhed and 
improved by education, are points in which the 
whole world agrees. But the importance of 
Liberty in bringing it to perfection may perhaps 
be more liable to debate. Longinus is elear on 
the affirmative ſide.” He fpeaks feelingly, but 
with caution about it, becauſe tyranny and 
oppreſſion were triumphant at the time he 


wrote. 


He avers with a ſpirit. of generous” indigna- 
tion, that Slavery is the confinement of the 
ſoul, and a public' dungeon. On this he charges 
the ſuppreſſion of Genius, and decay of the 
Sublime. The condition of man is deplorable, 
when he dares not exert his abilities, and runs 
into imminent danger by faying or doing what he 
ought, Tyranny erected on the ruins of Li- 
berty IÞys an immediate reſtraint on the minds 
of vaſſals, ſo that the inborn Fire of Genius is 
quickly damped, and ſuffers at laſt a total ex- 
tinction. This muſt always be a neceſſary con- 
ſequence, when _what ought to be the reward 
of an honourable ambition, becomes the prey of 
knaves and flatterers. But the infection gradu- 
ally ſpreads, and fear and avarice will bend 
thoſe to it whom nature formed for higher em- 
ployments, and ſink lofty orators into pompous 


flatterers. The truth of this remark will eaſily 


appear, if we compare Cicero ſpeaking to Cati- 
line, to the ſame Cicero pleading before Cz/er for 
Marcellus. That ſpirit of adulation which pre- 
vailed ſo much i in England about a century ago, 

D lows 
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lowered one of the greateſt geniuſes that ever 
lived, and turned even the Lord Bacon into a 
ſycophant. And this will. be the caſe, where- 
ever Power incroaches on the Rights of man- 
kind: A ſervile fear will clog and fetter every 
riſing Genius, will ſtrike ſuch an awe upon it 


in its tender and infant ſtate, as will ſtick for 
ever after, and check its generous ſallies. No 


one will write or ſpeak well in ſuch a ſituation, 
unleſs on ſubjects of mere amuſement, and which 
cannot by any indirect tendency- affect his maſ- 
ters. —— For how ſhall the Vaſſal dare to talk 
ſublimely on any point, wherein his Lord acts 
meanly ? 


But further, as deſpotic and unbridled power 
is generally obtained, ſo it is as often ſupported by 
unjuſtifiable methods. The ſplendid and oſten- 
tatious pageantry of thoſe at the helm gives 
riſe to luxury and profuſeneſs among the ſub- 
jets. Theſe are the fatal ſources of diſſolute 
manners, of degenerate ſentiments, df infamy 
aud want. As pleaſure is ſupplied by money, 
no method however mean is omitted to procure 
the latter, becauſe it leads to the enjoyment of 
the former. Men become corrupt and abjeR, 
their minds are enervated and inſenſible to ſhame, 
« The faculties of the ſoul (in the words of 
* Longinus) will then grow ſtupid, their ſpi- 
« rit will be loſt, and good ſenſe and genius 
c muſt lie in ruins, when the care and ſtudy 
% of man is engaged about the mortal, the 
ec worthleſs part of himſelf, and he has ceaſed 

. | — 
See Seft. 44. 
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„to cultivate virtue, and poliſh his nobler part, 
*« the ſoul.” 


The ſcope of our author's reflections in the 
latter part of the Section is this: that genius 
can never exert itſelf or rife to Sublimity, where 
virtue is neglected, and the morals are depray- 
ed. Cicero was of the ſame opinion before 
him, and Quintilian has a whole chapter to prove, 
that the great orator muſt be a good man. 
Men of the fineſt genius which have / hitherto 
appeared in the world, have been for the moſt 
part not very defective in their morals, and leſs 
in their principles: I am ſenſible there are ex- 
ceptions to this obſervation, but little to the 
credit of the perſons, ſince their works become 
the ſevereſt ſatyrs on themſelves, and the manifeſt 
oppoſition between their Thoughts and Practice 
detracts its weight from the one, and marks out 
the other for public abhorrence. 


An inward grandeur of ſoul is the common 
eentre from whence every ray of ſublimity, 
either in thought, or action, or diſcourſe, is 
darted out. For all minds are no more of the 
ſame complexion, than all bodies of the fame 
texture. In the latter caſe, our eyes . would 
meet only with the ſam? uniformity of colour 
in every objet: In the former, we ſhould be all 
orators or poets, all philoſophers, or all block- 
heads. This would break in upon that beautiful 
and uſeful variety, ' with which the Author of 
Nature has adorned the rational as well as the 
material creation. There is in every mind a 

D 2 tendency, 
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tendency, tho* perhaps differently inclined, to 
what is great and excellent. Happy they, who 
know their own peculiar bent, Who have been 
bleſſed with opportunities of giving it the pro- 
per culture and poliſh, aud are not cramped or 
reſtrained in the liberty of ſhewing and declaring 
it to others! There are many fortunate concur- 
rences, without which we cannot attain to any 
quickneſs of taſte or reliſh for the ſublime, 

hope what has been ſaid will not be thought 
an improper introduction to the following trea- 
tiſe, in which (unleſs I am deceived) there is a 
juſt foundation for every remark that has been 
made. The author appears ſublime in every 
view, not only in what he has written, but in the 
manner in which he acted, and the Bravery with 
which he died; by all acknowledged the Prince 
of Criticks, and by no worſe judge than Boileau, 
eſte emed a Philoſopher worthy to be ranked with 


Socrates and Cato. 
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SECTION I. 


You remember, (1) my dear Terentianus, 
that when we read over together (2) Cecilins's 
treatiſe on the ſublime, we thought it too 
mean for a Subject of that nature; that it 
is entirely defeclive in its principal branches; 
and that, conſequently, its advantage, (which 
ought to be the principal aim of every wrt- 
ter) would prove very {mall to the readers. 
Beſides, though in every treatiſe upon any 
{cience two points are indiſpenfibly required: 
the firſt, that the ſcience which is the ſub- 
ject of it, be fully explained; the ſecond (I 
| D 3 mean 
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mean in order of writing, ſince in excel- 


lence it is far the ſuperior) that plain Direc- 


tions be given, how and by what Method 
ſuch ſcience may be attained: yet Cæcilius, 
who brings a thouſand inftances to ſhew 
what the Sublime is, as if his readers were 
wholly ignorant of the matter, has omitted, 
as altogether unneceſſary, the Method which, 
Judiciouſly obſerved, might enable us to raiſe 
our natural genius to any height of this 
Sublime. But, perhaps, this writer is not 
ſo much to be blamed for his omiſſions, as 
commended for his good deſigns and earneſt 
endeavours. You indeed have laid your 
commands upon me, to give you my 
thoughts on this Sublime; let us then, in 
obedience to thoſe commands, conſider whe- 
ther any thing can be drawn from my private 
ſtudies for the ſervice of (3) thoſe who write 
for the world, or ſpeak in public. 


But I requeſt you, my dear friend, to give 
me your opinion on whatever I advance 
with that exactneſs which. is due to truth, 
and that ſincerity which is natural to your- 
ſelf. For well did the * ſage anſwer the 
queition, Ii what do we moſt reſemble the 
Gods? when he replied, In doing good and 
ſpeaking truth. But ſince I write, my dear 
friend, to you, who are verſed in every 
branch 


* Pythagoras. 
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branch of polite learning, there will be 
little occaſion to uſe many previous words 
in proving, That the Sublime is a certain emi- 
nence or perfection of language, and That 
the greateſt writers, both in verſe and proſe, 
have by this alone obtained the prize ot 
glory, and filled all time with their re- 
nown. For the Sublime not only perſuades, 
but even throws an audience into tranſport. 
The Marvellous always works with more ſur- 
priling force, than that which barely per 
ſuades or delights. In moſt caſcs, it is wholly 
in our. own power, either to reſiſt or yield 
to perſuaſion. But the Sublime, endued 
with ſtrength irreſiſtible, ſtrikes home, and 
triumphs over every hearer. Dexierity of 
invention, and good order and oeconomy in 
compoſition, are not to be diſcerned from 
one or two paſſages, nor ſcarcely ſometimes 
from the whole texture of a diſcourſe. 
But (4) the Sublime, when ſeaſonably ad- 
dreſſed, with the rapid force of lightning 
has borne down all before it, and ſhewn at 
one ſtroke the compacted might of Genius. 
But theſe, and truths like theſe, ſo well 
known and familiar to himſelf, I am confident 
my dear Terentianus can undeniably prove by 
his own practice. 
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BUT we ought not to advance, before 
we clear the point, Whether or no there be 
any art in the Sublime? For ſome are in- 
tirely of opinion, that they are guilty of 
great miſtake, who would reduce it to the 
rules of art. The Sublime,” ſay they, 
* 1s born within us, and is not to be learned 
<« by precept. The only art to teach it, is 
_ © to have the power from nature. And,“ 

as they reaſon, © thoſe effeAs, which ſhould 
<< be purely natural, are diſpirited and weak- 
* ened by the dry impoveriſhing rules of 
6 ante 
But I mainiain that the contrary might 
eaſily appear, would they only refle&t that — 
(1) though nature for the moſt part chal- 
lenges a ſovereign and uncontroulable power 
in the Pathetic and Sublime, yet ſhe is not 
altogether lawleſs, but delights in a proper 
regulation. That again—though ſhe be the 
foundation, and even the ſource of all de- 
| grees of the Sublime, yet that Method is 
able to point ont in the cleareſt manner the 
peculiar tendencies of each, and to mark the 
proper ſeaſons in which they ought to be in- 
forced and applied. And further — that 
flights of grandeur are then in the utmoſt 
danger, when left at random to themſelves ; 


having no ballaſt properly to poiſe, no helm 
| to 
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to guide their Couiſe, but 'cumLered with 
their own weight, and bold without diſcre- 
tion. Genius may ſometimes want the ſpur, 
but it ſtands as frequently in need of the 
curb. 


Demoſthenes ſomewhere judiciouſly ob- 
ſerves, „ that in common life Succeſs is 
ce the greateſt good; that the next, and no 
c Jeſs important, is Conduct, without which 
© the other muſt: be unavoidably of ſhort 
© continuance.” Now the ſame may be aſ- 
ſerted of Compoſition, where Nature will 
| ſupply the place of ſucceſs, and Art the 
place of conduct. | 


But further there is one thing, which de- 
ſerves partciular attention. For though it 
muſt be owned, that there is a force in elo- 
quence, which depends not upon, nor can be 
learned by rule, yet even this could not be 
known without that light, which we receive 
from art. If therefore, as I ſaid before, he 
who condemns ſuch works as this in which TI 
am now engaged, would attend to theſe re- 
flections, I have very good reaſon to believe 
he would no longer think any undertaking of 
this nature ſuperfluous or uſeleſs. | 
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SECTION III. 


LE W 
Let them the chimney's flaſhing flames repel. 


— Could but theſe eyes one lurking wwretch arreſt, 
Td wharl aloft one ſtreaming curl of flame, 
And into embers turn kis crackling dome. 
But now a generous ſong I have not ſounded. 


Streaming curls of flame, ſpewing againſt 
heaven, and (1) making Boreas a piper, with 


ſuch-like expreſſions, are not tragical, but 
ſupertragical. For thoſe forced and unnatural 
images corrupt and debaſe the ſtyle, and 
cannot poſſibly adorn or raiſe it; and when- 
ever carefully examined in the light, their 
ſhew of being terrible gradually diſappears, 
and they become contemptible and ridiculous. 
Tragedy will indeed, by its nature, admit of 
ſome pompous and magnificent ſwellings, 
yet even in tragedy it is an unpardonable 
offence to ſoar too high, much leſs allowable 
muſt it therefore be in proſe-writing, or thoſe 
works which are founded in truth. Upon 

this 


+ Here is a great deſed; but it is evident that 
the autſior is treating of thoſe imperfections which 
are oppoſite to the true Sublime, and among thoſe of 
extravagant ſwelling or bombaſt, an example of 
awhich he produces from ſome old tragic poet, none of 
whoſe lines, except theſe here quoted, and 2 
expreſſions bel, remain at E > 
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this account ſome expreſſions of (2) Gorgias 
the Leontine are highly ridiculed, who ſtiles 
Jeræes The Perſian Jupiter, and calls vultures 
living ſepulchres. Some expreſſions of (3) 
Callifihenes deſerve the ſame treatment, for 
they ſhine not like ſtars, but glare like me- 
teors. And (4) Clitarchus comes under this 
_ cenſure ſtill more, who bluſters indecd and 
blows, as Sophocles expreſſes it, 


Loud ſounding blaſts not ſweetened by the ſtop. 


(5) Amphicrates, (6) Hegeſias, and (75) Ma- 
tris, may all be taxed with the ſame imper- 
fections. For often when, in their own 
opinion, they are all divine, what they ima- 
gine to be godlike ſpirit, proves empty ſimple 
froth. 


Bombaſt however is amongſt thoſe faults, 
which are moſt difficult to be avoided. All 
men are naturally biafſed to aim at gran- 
deur. Hence it is, that by ſhunning with the 
utmoſt diligence the cenſure of impotence 
and phlegm, they are hurried into the con- 
trary extreme. They are mindful of the 
maxim, that at | 

In great attempts tis glorious ev'n to fail. 

But tumors in writing, as well as in the hu- 


man body, are like certain diſorders, empty 


and yelled over with ſuperficial bigneſs, they 
only 
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only delude, and work effects contrary 40 
thoſe for which they were deſigned. Mothing, 
according to the old ſaying, 7s dryer than a 
perſon diſlempered with a dropſy. 

Now the only failure in this ſwoln and 
_ puffed-up ſtyle is, that it endeavours to go 
beyond the true Sublime, whereas Puerilities 
are directly oppoſite to it. They are low and 
grovelling, meanly and faintly expreſſed, and 
in a word are the moſt ungenerous and un- 
pardonable errors that an author can be 
guilty of. be” 

But what do we mean by a Puerility? Why, 
it is certainly no more than a ſchool-boy's 
thought, which by too eager a purſuit of 
elegance becomes dry and infipid. And thoſe 
perſons commonly fail in this particular, who 
by an ill-managed zeal for a neat, correct, 

and above all, a ſweet ſtyle, are hurried into 
low turns of expreſſion, into a heavy and 
nauſeous affectation. 


To theſe may be added a Third ſort of Im- 
perfection in the Pathetic, which 7heodorus 
has named the parenihyrſe, or an ill-timed 
emotiom It is unneceſſary to work upon 
the Paſſions, where there is no need of a 
Pathos; or it is excefſive, where modera- 
tion is requiſite. For ſeveral authors, of 
no ſober underſtandings, are exceſſively fond 
of Paſſionate expreſſions, - which bear no 


relation 
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relation at all to their ſubject, but are 
whims of their own, or borrowed from the 


with nothing but contempt and deriſion 


Frigid, the other vice of which IT am ſpeak- 
ing; a writer, it is true, ſufficiently ſkilled in 


number. 


be tells us, that © he conquered all A in 
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ſchools. The conicquence is, they meet 


from their unaffected audience. And it is 
what they deſerve, ſince they force them- 
ſelves into tranſport and emotion, whilſt 
their audience is calm, ſedate and unmoved. 


But I muit reſerve the Pathetic for another 
place. 
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SECTION N. 
(1) TTMAUS abounds very much in the 


other points, and who ſometimes reaches the 
genuine Sublime. He was indeed a perſon 
of a ready invention, polite learning, and a 
great fertility and ſtrength of thought. 
But theſe qualifications are in a great mea- 
ſure clouded by the propenſity he has to bla- 
zon the imperfections of others, and a wilful 
blindneſs in regard to his own ; though a fond 
deſire of new thoughts, and uncommon 
turns, has often plunged him into ſhameful 
puerilities. The truth of theſe aſſertions 
I ſhall confirm by one or two inſtances alone, 
ſince Cecilius has dee N us a larger 


When he commends Alexander the Great, 


« fewer 
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* fewer years than Tſocrates was compoſing 
* his panegyric.” A wonderful parallel in- 
deed, between the conqueror of the world, 
and a profeſſor of rhetoric! By your me- 
thod of computation, Timeus, the Lacedemo- 
mans fall vaſtly ſhort of Tfocrates in expedi- 
tion; for they ſpent thirty years in the ſiege 
of Meſſene, he only ten in writing that pane- 


gyr ic. 


But how does he inveigh aka thoſe Athe- 
nians, who were made priſoners after the de- 
feat in Sicily. Guilty,“ ſays he, of ſa- 
& crilege againſt Hermes, and having defaced 


< his images, they were now ſeverely puniſh- 
cc ed, and what is ſomewhat extraordinary, by 


© one Hermocrates the ſon of Hermon, who 
«© was paternally deſcended from the injured 
tc deity.” Really, my Terentianus, I am ſur- 
priſed that he has not paſſed the ſame cenſure 
on Diony/tus the tyrant, ** who for his heinous 
te impiety towards Jupiter (or Dia) and Her- 
ce cules (Heraclea) was dethroned by Dian and 
„ Heracliges.” © 


Why ſhould I dwell any longer upon Ti- 
meus, when even the very heroes of good 
writing, Lenopon and Plato, though educated 
in the ſchool of Socrates, . ſometimes forget 
themſelves, and tranſgreſs through an affe&ta- 


[ tion of ſuch pretty flouriſhes? The former 
* 
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in his polity of the Lacedemonians ſpeaks thus: 
© They obſerve an uninterrupted filence, and 
cc keep their eyes as fixed and unmoved as if 
cc they were ſo many ſtatues of ftone or braſs. 
6 You might with reaſon think them more 
«© modeſt (2) than the “ virgins in their 
cc eyes.” Amphicrates might perhaps be al- 
lowed to uſe the term of modeſt virgins for 
the pupils of the eye; but what an indecency 
is it in the great Xenophon? And what a 
ſtrange perſuaſion, that the pupils of the eye 
ſhould be in general the ſeats of modeſty, 
when impudence is no where more viſible than 


in the eyes of ſome; Homer, for inſtance, 
calls a perſon, 


Drunkard ! thou dog in eye ! F 


Timaus, as if he had found a treaſure, 
could not paſs by this inſi pid turn of Xenophon, 


without imitation. Accordingly he ſpeaks 
thus of Agathocles: He raviſhed his own _ 
© couſin, tho'. married to another perſon, and 
© on (3) the very Day when ſhe was firſt ſeen 
* by her huſband without a veil; a crime 


* of which none but he who had proftitutes, 
“% not virgins, in his eyes, could be guilty.” 


Neither is the divine Plato to be acquitted of 
: this 


* The word an fignifying both a virgin and the 
Pupil of the eye, has given accafion for theſe cold 
infipid turns. 

+ Iliad, l. 4. ver. 225. 
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this ſailure, when, he ſays for inftance; 
After they are written, they depoſit in the 
% temples theſe Cypreſs memorials f.“ And 
in another paſſage; * as to the walls, Megillus, 
e join in the opinion of Sparta, to let 
them ſleep ſupine on the earth, and not to 
5 rouſe them up.“ Neither does an expreſ- 
ſion of Herodotus fall ſhort of it, (4) when 
he calls beautiful women „ the pains of 
e the eye ||.” Tho' this indeed may admit 
of ſome excuſe, fince in his hiſtory it is 
{ſpoken by drunken barbarians. But neither 
in ſuch a caſe, is it prudent to hazard the 
cenſure of poſterity, rather than paſs over a 
pretty conceit. 


SECTION V. 


ALL theſe, and ſuch like indecencies in 
compoſition, take their riſe from the ſame 
original; I mean that eager purſuit of uncom- 
mon turns of thought, which almoſt infa- 
tuates the writers of the preſent age. For 
our excellencies and defects flow almoſt from 
the ſame common ſource. So that thoſe cor- 
rect and elegant, thoſe pompous and beauti- 
ful expreſſions, of which good writing chiefly 
conſiſts, are frequently ſo diſtorted as to become 
the unlucky cauſes and foundations of oppo- 

| ſite 


+ Plato 5. Legum. I Plato 6. Legum. 
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ſite blemiſhes. This is manifeſt in hyperboles 
and plurals, but the danger attending an inju- 
dicious uſe of theſe figures, I ſhall diſcover in 
the ſequel of this work. At prelent it 1s 
incumbent upon me, to enquire by what means 
we may be enabled to avoid thoſe vices, which 
border ſo near upon, and are ſo eaſily blended 
with, the true Sublime. ; 


SECTION VL 


THIS indeed may be eaſily learned, if we can 
gain a thorough inſight and penetration into 
the nature of the true Sublime, which, to ſpeak 
truly, is by no means an eaſy or a ready acqui- 
ſition. To paſs a right judgment upon com- 
poſitions, is generally the effect of a long expe- 
rience, and the laſt improvement of ſtudy 
Md obſervaiion. But however, to ſpeak in 
the way of encouragement, a more expeditious 
method to form our taſte may perhaps, by 
the aſſiſtance of rules, be ſucceſsfully attempt- 
ed . 


SECTION VIL 


YOU cannot be ignorant, my deareſt friend, 
that in common life nothing is great, which 
it is glorious to deſpiſe.— Thus riches, - 
honours, titles, crowns, and whatever is 
veiled over with a theatrical ſplendor, and 
a gaudy outfide, can never be regarded 

| as 
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as intrinſically good, in the opinion of a wiſe 
man, ſince by deſpiſing ſuch things no little 
glory is acquired. For thoſe perſons, who 
have ability ſufficient to acquire, but through 
an inward generoſity ſcorn ſuch acquiſitions, 
are more admired than thoſe who actually poſ- 
ſeſs them. 


In the ſame manner we muſt judge of what- 
ever looks great, both in poetry and proſe. 
We muſt carefully examine whether it be 
not appearance only. We muſt diveft it of 
all ſuperficial pomp and garniſh. If it cannot 
ſtand this trial, without doubt it is only 
ſwelled and puffed up, and it will be more 
for our honour to contemn than to admire 
it. (1) For the mind is naturally elevated by 
the true Sublime, and ſo ſenſibly affected with 
its lively ftrokes, that it ſwells in tranſport 
and an inward pride, as if what was only 
heard had been the product of its own inven- 


tion 


< 
He therefore who has a competent ſhare of 
natural and acquired tafte, may eaſily diſco- 
ver the value of any performance from a 
bare recital of it. If he finds, that it tranſ- 
ports not his ſoul, nor exalts his thoughts, 
that it calls not up into his mind ideas more 
enlarged than what the mere ſounds of the 
words convey, but on attentive examination 
its dignity leſſens and declines, he may con- 
| clude, 
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clude, that whatever pierces no deeper than 
the ear, can never be the true Sublime. (2) 
Fhat, on the contrary, is grand and lofty, 
which the more we conſider, the greater 
ideas we conceive of it; whoſe force we 
cannot poſſibly wiehſtand; which immediately 
ſinks deep, and makes ſuch impreſſions on 
the mind, as cannot be eaſily worn out or 
effaced. In a word, you may pronounce that 
Sublime, beautiful and genuine, which always 
pleaſes and takes equally with all ſorts of 
men. For when perſons of different hu- 
mours, ages, profeſſions and inclinations, 
agree in the ſame joint approbation of any 
performance, then this union of aſſent, this 
combination of ſo many different judgments 
ſtamps an high and indiſputable value on that 
performance, which meets with ſuch general 


applauſe. 
” SECTION VIII. 


THERE are, if I may ſo expreſs it, Five 
very copious ſources of the Snblime, it we 
pre-ſuppoſe an ability of ſpeaking well, as a 
common foundation for theſe five ſorts, and 
indeed without it, any thing beſides will avail 


but little. 
I. The firſt and moſt excellent of theſe, is 
a boldneſs and grandeur in the thoughts, as I 


have ſhewn in my eſſay on Xenophon. 
II. The 
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IT. The ſecond i is called the Pathetic, or the 
power of raiſing the paſſions to a violent and 
even enthuſiaſtic degree ; and theſe two, being 
genuine conſtituents of the Sublime, are the 
gifts of nature, whereas the other ſorts de- 
pend in ſome meaſure upon art. 

III. The third conſiſts in a ſkilful appli- 
cation of Figures, which are two-fold, of 
Sentiment and Language. 


IV. The fourth is a noble and graceful man- 
ner of expreſſion, which is not only to chooſe 
out ſignificant and elegant Words, but alſo to 
adorn and embelliſh the ſtyle by the aſſistance 
of Tropes. 

V. The fifth ſource of the Sublime, which 
compleats all the preceding, is the ſtructure or 
compoſition of the Periods in all poſſible dig- 
nity and grandeur. 

I proceed next to conſider each of theſe 
ſources apart, but muſt firſt obſerve, that of 
the Five, Cecilius has wholly omitted the Pathe- 
tic. Now if he -looked upon the Grand and 
Pathetic as including one another, and in 
eſſect the ſame, he was under a miſtake. For 
( 1) ſome Paſſions are vaſtly diſtant from Gran- 
deur, and are in themſelves of a low de- 
gree, as lamentation, ſorrow, fear; and 
on the contrary, (2) there are many things 
Grand and lofty without any paſſion ; as, a- 


mong a thouſand inftances, we may ſee from 
what 
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what (3) the poet has ſaid, with ſo much 
Boldneſs of the Aloides “. 


(4) to raiſe 
Huge Ofla « on Olympus” top they ſtrove, 


Aud place on Oſſa Pelion with its grove ; 

That heaven itſelF thus climb d, might be aſſail d. 
But the Boldneſs of what he afterwards adds 

is ſtill greater: 


Mor would ſucceſs their bold attempts have fail d 
&c. | 


Among the orators, panegyrics, and ora- 
tions compoſed for pomp and thow, may be 
Grand throughout, but yet are for the moſt part 
void of Paſſion. So that thoſe orators, who 
excel in the Pathetic, ſcarcely ever ſucceed as 
panegyriſts; and thoſe, whoſe talents lie 
chiefly at Panegyric, are very ſeldom able to 
affect the Paſſions. But on the other hand, 
if Cecilius was of opinion, that the Pathetic 
did not contribute to the Sublime, and on that 
account judged it not worth his mention, he 
is guilty of an unpardonable error. For I 
confidently aver, that nothing ſo much raiſes 
diſcourſe, as a fine Pathos ſeaſonably applied. 
It animates a whole perſormance with uncom- 
mon life and ſpirit, and gives mere words 
the force, as it were, of inſpiration. 


PART 
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BUT tho' the firſt and moſt important of 
theſe diviſions, I mean, Elevation of Thought, 
be rather a natural than an acquired qualifi- 
cation, yet we ought to ſpare no pains to edu- 
cate our ſouls to Grandeur, and impregnate 
them with generous and enlarged ideas. 


«© But how, it will be aſked, can this be 
& done?” Why, I have hinted in another 
place, that the Sublime is an image reflected 
from the inward greatneſs of the ſoul.— 
Hence it comes to paſs, that a naked thought 
without words challenges admiration, and 
ſtrikes by its grandeur. Such is (1) the fi- 
lence of Ajax in the Odyſſey, which is un- 
doubtedly noble, and far above expreſſion. 


To arrive at excellence like this, we muſt 
needs ſuppoſe that which is the cauſe of it, 
I mean, that an orator of the true genius 
muſt have no mean and ungenerous way of 
thinking. For it is impoſſible for thoſe, who 
have groveling and ſervile ideas, or are en- 
- gaged in the ſordid. purſuits of life, to pro- 
duce any thing worthy of admiration, and 
the peruſal of all poſterity. Grand and ſub- 
lime expreſſions muſt flow from them, and 
them alone, whoſe conceptions are ſtored and 

big 
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big with greatneſs. And hence it is, that the 


g'-21:ft Thoughts are always uttered by the 
g: Souls. When Parmenio cried, “ (2) 


« | yvuld accept theſe propoſals if I was Alex- 


* ander,” Alexander made this noble reply, 
c And ſo would I, if I was Parmenio.” His 
anſwer thewed the greatneſs of his mind. 


So (3) the ſpace between heaven and earth 
marks out the vaſt reach and capacity of Ho- 
mer's ideas, when he lays*, 


(4) Whale ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can 
bound, 


She flalks on earth. — Pop. 
This deſcription may with more juſtice be ap- 


plied to Homer's genius, than to the extent of 
diſcord. 


But what Ane what a fall there is in 
Heſiod's deſcription of © melancholy, if the 
poem of the Shield may be aſcribed to him f? 


(5) A filthy moiſture from her noſtrils flow'd 
He has not repreſented his image terrible, 
but loathſome and n»uſeous. 


On the other hand, wi't what majeſty and 
pomp does Homer exalt his deities: 


Far as a ſhepherd, from ſome point on high, 
Oer the wide main extends his boundleſs eye, 


Thro 


* Iliad. J. v. 443. + Heſod. in Scuto Here. 
v. 267. 
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Thro' fuch a ſpace of air with thundering ſound, 


At one long leap th immortal courſers bound. J. 
PorE. 

He meaſures the leap of the horſes by the 
extent of the world. And who is there, that 
conſidering the ſuperlative magnificence of this 
thought, would not with good reaſon cry out, 
that if the ſteeds of the deity were to take a ſe- 
cond leap, (6) the world itſelf would want 


room for it. 


(7) How grand alſo and pompous are thoſe 
deſcriptions of the combats of the god ! 


| Heav'n in loud thunders bids the trumpet , ſound, 


And wide beneath them groans the rending ground *. . 


Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 

Th inſerual monarch rear'd his horrid head; 

Leap'd from his throne, left Neptune's arm ſhould 
8 . I 

His dark dominions open to the day, 

And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 


Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful ev'n lo gods F. 
Poet. 


(8) What a proſpect is here, my friend! 
The earth laid open to its centre, Tartarus 
itſelf diſcloſed to view, the whole world in 


commotion and tottering on its. baſis! and 
what 


t Iliad. 1. wer. 770. Il. p. ver. 388. 
+ I. v. wer. 61. | 
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what is more, heaven and hell, things mortal 
and immortal, all combating together, and 
ſharing the danger of this important battle. 
But yet, theſe bold repreſentations, if not al- 


legorically underſtood, are dowaright blaſphe- 
my, and extravagantly ſhocking. (9) For 


Homer, in my opinion, when he gives us a 


detail of the wounds, the ſeditions, the puniſh- 
ments, impriſonments, tears of the deities, 
with thoſe evils of every kind under which 
they languiſh, has to the utmoſt of his power 
exalted his heroes, who fought at Troy, into 
Gods, and degraded his gods into men. Nay, 
he makes their condition worſe than human; 
for when man is overwhelmed in misfortunes, 
death affor ds a comfortable port, and reſcues 
him from miſery. But he repreſents the 


infelicity of the gods as everlaſting as their 
nature. 


And how far does he excel thoſe deſcriptions 
of the combats of the gods, when he ſets a deity 
in his true light, and paints him in all his Ma- 
jeſty, grandeur, and perfection, as in that 
deſcription of Neptune, which has been already 
applauded by ſeveral writers. | 


nod, 
The foreſts ſhake, earth trembled as he trod, 
And felt the footfleps of i immortal God. 
| E The 
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His whirling wheels the glaſſy ſurſace ſweep : 


Zu enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep 
Gambol around him on the watry way, 
Aud heavy whales in aukward meaſures play: 
The ſea ſubſiding ſpreads a level plain, 
Exults, and owns the monarch of the main; 
The parting aus before his courſers fly; 
The won'dring waters leave the axle dry. * 
| PoPE. 


(11) So likewiſe the Jewiſh legiſlator, no 
ordinary perſon, having conceived a juſt idea 
of the power of God, has nobly expreſſed it, 
in the beginning of his law. F © And God faid 
What? Let there be light, and there was 
light. Let the earth be, and the carth was. 


I hope my friend will not think me tedious, 
if I add another quotation from the poet, in 
regard to his mortals; that you may ſee how 
he accuſtoms us to mount along with him to 
heroic grandeur. A thick and impenetrable 
cloud of darkneſs had on a ſudden inveloped 
the Grecian army, and ſuſpended the battle. 
Ajax, perplexed what courle to take, prays 
thus, ] 

Accept a warrior's pray'r, eternal Jove ; 

This cloud of darkneſs from the Greeks remove; 
Give us but light, and let us ſee our foes, 
We'll bravely fall, tho" Jove himfelf oppoſe. 
The 


* Il. y. ver. 19—27. + Gen. i. 3. 
t . p. wer, 645. | 
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The ſentiments of Ajax are here patheti- 


cally exprefled ; it is Ajax himſelf. He begs 
not for life; a requeſt like that would be be- 
neath a hero. But hecauſe in that darkneſs he 
could diſplay his valour in no illuſtrious ex- 
ploit, and his great heart was unable to brook 
a ſluggiſh inaëtivity in the field of ation, he 
only prays for light, not doubting to crow 
his fall with ſome notable performance, tho 
Fove himſelf ſhould oppoſe his efforts. Here 


* 


Homer, like a briſk and favourable gale, renews 


and ſwells the fury of the battle; he is as warm 
and impetuous as his heroes are, or, as he ſays 
of Hector, 


Mai fuch a furious rage his ſteps advance, 

As when the god of batile ſhakes his lance, 

Or baleful flames on ſome thik foreſt cajt, 
Sroift-marching lay the wooded mountain waſle : 


E ound his mouth a foamy moiſture ſtands. | 


Yet Homer himſelf ſhews in the -Odyſſey 
(what I am going to add is necellary on ſeveral 
accounts) that when a great genius is in de- 
cline, a fondneſs for the fabulous clings faſt 
to age. Many arguments may be brought to 
prove, that this poem was written after the 
Thad, but this eſpecially, that in the Odyſſey 
he has occaſionally mentioned the ſequel of 
thoſe calamities which began at Troy, as ſo 
many epiſodes of that fatal war, and that he 

2 2 introduces 
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introduces thoſe terrible dangers and horrid 
diſaſters, as formerly undergone by his heroes. 
For in reality, the Odyſſey is no more than the 
epilogue of the Iliad. 


There warlike Ajax, there Achilles lizs, 

Patroclus there, a man divinely wiſe; 
There too my deareſt ſon *. 

It proceeds, I ſuppoſe, from the ſame rea- 
ſon, that having wrote the Iiad in the youth 
and vigour of his genius, he has furniſhed it 
with continued ſcenes of action and combat; 
whereas the greateſt part of the Odyſſey is 
ſpent in narration, the delight of old-age. (12) 
So that in the Odyſſey, Homer may with juſ- 
tice, be reſembled to the ſetting-ſun, whoſe 
grandeur ſti]l remains, without the meridian 
heat of his beams. The ſtyle is not ſo grand 
and majeftic as that of the Iliad; the ſublimity 
not continued with ſo much ſpirit, nor ſo uni- 
formly noble; the tides of paſſion flow not 
along with ſo much profuſion, nor do they 
hurry away BY reader in ſo rapid a current. 
There is not the ſame volubility and quick 
variation of the phraſe ;. nor is the work em- 
bellithed with ſo many firong and expreſſive 
images. Yet like the ocean, whoſe very 
ſhores, when delerted by the tide, mark out 


how wide it ſometimes flows, ſo Homer's ge- ſ} 
nius, when ebbing into all thoſe fabulous and of 
incredible te 

EY 
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incredible ramblings of Uly/es, ſhews plainly 
how Sublime it once had been. Not that I am 
forgetful of thoſe ſtorms which are deſcribed 
in ſo terrible a manner in ſeveral parts of the 
Ody/Jey, of Ulyes's adventures with the Cyclop, 
and ſome other inſtances of the true Sublime. 
No; I am ſpeaking indeed of old- age, but it 
is the old age of Homer. However it is evi- 
dent from the whole ſeries of the Odyſſey, 
that there is far more narration in. it, than 
action. 


I have digreſſed thus far merely for the ſake 
of ſhewing, that, in the decline of their vi- 
gour, the greateſt geniuſes are apt to turn aſide 
uato trifles. Thoſe ſtories of ſhutting up the 


winds in a bag, of the men in Grce's illand 


metamorphoſed into ſwine, whom (13) Zoitus 
calls lilile ſqueaking pigs, of Jupiter's being 
nurſed by the doves like one of their young, 
of Uly/fes in a wreck when ke took no ſuſte- 
nance for ten days, and theſe incredible abſur- 
dities concerning the death of the Suitors; all 
theſe are undentable inſtances of this in the 
Odyſſey. (14) Dreams indeed they are, but 
ſuch as even Jove might dream. 


I have digrefled thus far, for the ſake of 
ſhewing, as I obſerved before, that a deercaſe 
of the pathetic in great orators and poets of- 
ten ends (15) in the moral kind of writing. 
Thus the Our ey, furniſhing us with rules of 

WOT morality, 
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morality, drawn from that courſe of life which 

the Suitors lead in the palace of Uly/es, has 
in ſome degree the air of a comedy, where the 
various manners of men are ingeniouſly and 
faithfully deſcribed. 


SECTION X. 


LET us conſider next, whether we can- 


not find out ſome other means to infuſe Subli- 


mity into. our writings. Now, as there are 
no ſubjects which are not attended by ſome ad- 
herent circumſtances, an accurate and Judicious 
choice of the moſt ſuitable of thoſe circum- 
ſtances, and an ingenious and ſkilful connec- 
tion of them into one body, mutt neceſſarily 
produce the Sublime. For both by the judici- 
ous choice, and by the ſkilful connection, 
they cannot but very much aſſect the imagina- 


lion. 


Sapplio is an inſtance of this, who having 
obſerved the anxieties and tortures inſeparable 
from jealous love, has collected and diſplayed 
them all with the moſt lively exactneſs. —But 
in what particular has ſhe ſhown 'her excel- 
lence? In ſelecting thoſe circumſtances which 


ſuit beſt with her ſubject, and afterwards con- 


necting them together with ſo much art. 


Bleſt as th' immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly fits by thee, 
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Ard hears, and fees thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak, and fecetly ſmile. 


"Twas this deprived my foul of reſt, 
And rats'd ſuch tumnults in my breaſt ; 
For while I gaz'd, in tranfports toſt, 


My breath was gone, my voice was loſt. 


My boſom glow'd; the ſubtle flame 
Ran quick thro' all my vital frame; 
Oer my dim eyes a darkneſs hung; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 
In dewy damps my timbs were chill d; 
Mz blood with gentle horrors thrill'd ; 


My jc:ble pulſe forgot to play, 
(1) I farnted, funk, and dy d awiy. PAHILIvS. 


Are you not amazed, my friend, to find how 


in the ſame moment ſhe is at a loſs for her foul, 
her body, her ears, her tongue, her eyes, 
her colour, all of them as much abſent from 
her, as if they had never belonged to her? And 
what contrary effects does ſhe feel together ? 
She golows, ſhe chills, ſhe raves, ſhe reaſons, 
now ſhe is in tumults, and now the is dying 
away. Ina word, ſhe ſeems not to be attacked 
by one alone, but by a combination of the molt 
violent paſſions. 


All the ſymptoms of this kind are true ef- 
fects of jealous love; but the excellence of 
ius ode, as I oblerved before, conſiſts in the 
judicious choice and connection of the moit 

E 4 notable 
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notable circumſtances. And it proceeds from 
due application of the moſt formidable inci- 
dents, that the poet excels ſo much in deſcribing 
tempeſts. (2) The author of the poem on the 
Arimaſpians doubts not but theſe lines are great 


4 and full of terror, 


Ye pow'rs, what madneſs ! how on ſhips ſo frail 
( Tremendous thong ht!) can —— mortals 
fail 2 

For frormy feas they gut the pleaſing plain, 

Plant woods in waves, and dwell amidſt the 
main. 

Far o er the deep (a trackleſs path) they go, 

And wander oceans in purſuit of woe. 

No eaſe their hearts, no reſt their eyes can 
find, [mind ; 

On Heav'n their looks, and on the waves their 

Sunk are their N. while their arms they 
rear, 


And Gods are weary 'd with their fruitleſs 
pray v. 
Every impartial reader will diſcern, that 
theſe lines are florid more than terrible. 
But how does Homer raiſe a deſcription, to 


mention only one example amongſt a thou- 
land? 


(3) He burſts upon them all: 
Burſis as a wave that from the cloud impends, 


And fwelF'd with lempeſts on the ſp deſtends ; 
White 
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White are the decks with foam; the winds 


aloud 
Howl o'er the ma ſis, and ſing ihr evry 
ſhroud : 


Pale, trembling, tir'd, the ſailors freeze with 
Fears, 
And inſlant death on ev'ry wave appears. * 

PO PRE. 


Aratus has attempted a refinement upon the 
laſt thought, and turned it thus, 


A ſlender plank preſerves them from their 
fate. \ 

But inſtead of increafing the terror, he only 
leſſens. and: refines it away;. and beſides, he 
ſets a bound to the impending danger, by ſay- 
1g, a Plank preſerves them, thus baniſhing their 
deſpair.. But the poet is ſo far from con- 
fining the danger of his ſailors, that he paints 
them in a moſt defperate ſituation, . while they 
are only not ſwallowed up in every wave, and 
have death before their eyes as faſt as they 
eſcape it. (4) Nay more, the danger is dif- 
cerned in the very hurry and confuſion of the 
words, the verſes are toſſed up and down with 
the ſhip, the harſhneſs and jarring of the ſyl- 
lables give us a lively image of the ſtorm, and 
the whole deſcription is itſelf. a terrible and 
furious tempeſt. 


E 5 It 


® Iliad o. ver. 624. + Arati Phanomen. ver. 299. 
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It is by the ſame method that Archilochus has 
ſucceeded ſo well in deſcribing a wreck ; and 
 Demoſihenes, where he relates * the confuſions 
at Athens, upon arrival of ill news. (5) 1: 
was (ſays he) in the evening, &c. If I may 
ſpeak by a figure, they reviewed the forces of 
their ſubjects, and culled out the flower of 
them, with this caution, not to place any mean 
or indecent or coarſe expreſſion in ſo choice a 
body. For ſuch expreiſions are like mere 
patches, or unſightly bits of matter, which in 
this edifice of grandeur intirely confound the 
fine proportions, mar the ſymmetry, and de- 
form the beauty of the whole. 


SECTION XL 


THERE is another virtue bearing great 
affinity to the former, which they call Amplifi- 
cation; (the topics on which we write or de- 
bate admitting of ſeveral beginnings, and ſe- 
veral pauſes in the periods) the great incidents, 
heaped one upon another, aſcend by a contt- 
nued gradation to a ſummit of grandeur (1). 
Now this may be done to ennoble what is fa- 
miliar, to aggravate what is wrong, to increaſe 
the ſtrength. of arguments, to ſet actions in 
their true light, or ikilfully to manage a paſ- 
ſion, and a thouſand ways beſide. But the 

| orator 


* Oral. de Corona. 
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orator muſt never forget this maxim, that in 
things however amplified, there cannot be a 
perfection, without a ſeniment which 1s truly 
Sublime, unleſs when we are to move compat- 
ſion, or to make things appear as vile and 
contemptible. Byt in all other methods of 
Amplification, if you take away the Sublime 
meaning, you ſeparate, as it were, the ſoul 
from the body. For no ſooner are they de- 
prived of this neceſiary ſupport, but they grow 
dull and languid, loſe all their vigour and 
nerves. 8 


What I have ſa'd now, differs from what 
went immediately before. My deſign was then 
to ſhew, how much a judicious choice and an 
ariſul connection of proper incidents heighten 
a ſubject. But in what manner this fort of 
Sablimity differs from Amplification, will ſoon 
appear, by exactly deſining the true notion of 
the latter. 


SECTION XII. 


I CAN by no means approve of the deſini- 
tions, which writers Of Rhetoric give of Am- 
plification. Amplification (ſay they) is a form 
of words aggrandizing tlie ſubje. Now this 
definition may equally ſerve for the Sublime, 
the Pathetic, and the application of Tropes, 


for theſe alſo inveſt diſcourſe with peculiar 
airs 
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airs of Grandeur. In my opinion they differ 
in theſe reſpects. Sublimity conſiſts in lofti- 
neſs, but Amplification in number; whence 
the former is often viſible in one ſingle thought; 
the other cannot be diſcerned, but in a ſeries 
and chain of thoughts riſing one upon ano- 
ther. 


« Amplification therefore (to give an exact 
« 1dea of it) is ſuch a full and complete con- 
cc nexion of all the particular circumſtances 
e jnherent in the things themſelves, as gives 
ce them additional ſtrength, by dwelling ſome 
ce time upon, and progreſſively heightening a 
ce point.” It ditfers from proof in a material 
article, ſince the end of a proof is to eftabliſh 
the matter in debate ba . * 


[The remainder of the Author's remarks on Am- 
plification is loſt. What comes next is imper- 
fed, but it is evident from what follows, that 
Longinus is drawing a parallel between Plato 
end Demoſthenes. ] 


an - --® *. * (Plato) may be com- 
pared to the ocean, whoſe waters, when 
hurried on by the tide, overflow their ordi- 
nary bounds, and are diffuſed into a vaſt 
extent. And in my opinion this is the 
cauſe that the orator ( Demoſthenes ) ſtriking 
with more powerful might at the paſſions, is 
inflamed with fervent vehemence, and paf- 

ſionate 
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ſionate ardour; whilſt Plato (always grave, 
ſedate and majeſtic, though he never was cold 
or flat, yet) fell vaſtly ſhort of the impetuous 
thundering of the other. 


And it is in the ſame points, my dear Te- 
rentianus, that Cicero and Demoſthenes (if we 
Grecians may be admitted to ſpeak our opi- 
nions) differ in the Sublime. The one is at 
the ſame time grand and conciſe, the other 
grand and diffuſive. Our Demoſthenes (utter- 
ing every ſentence with ſuch force, precipi- 
tation, ſtrength and vehemence, that it 
ſeems to be all fire, and bears down every 
thing before it) may juſtly be reſembled to 
a thunderbolt or an hurricane. But Cicero, 
like a wide conflagration, devours and ſpreads 
on all ſides; his flames are numerous, and 
their heat 1s laſting; they break out at dif- 
ferent times in different quarters, and are 
nouriſhed up to a raging violence by ſucceſ- 
five additions of proper fuel. I muſt not 
however pretend to judge in this caſe ſo well 
as you. But the true ſeaſon of applying ſo 
forcible and intenſe a Sublime as that of De- 
moſihenes,, is in the ſtrong efforts of diſ- 
courſe, in vehement attacks upon the paſ- 
ſions, and whenever the audience are to be 
ſtruck at once, and thrown into conftern a- 
tion. And recourſe muſt be had to ſuch dif- 
fuſive eloquence as that of Cicero, when they 

are 
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are to be ſoothed and brought over by gentle 
and ſoft infinuation. Beſides, this diffuſive 
kind of eloquence is moſt proper for all fa— 
miliar topics, for perorations, digreſſions, 
for eaſy narrations or pompous. amuſements, 
ſor hiſtory, for ſhort accounts of the operations 
of nature, and many other ſorts. 


on x0 


(1) TO leave this digreſſion. Tho' Plato's 
ſtyle particularly excels in ſmoothneſs and an 
eaſy and peaceable flow of the words, yet 
neither does it want an elevation and gran- 
deur; and of this you canaot be ignorant, as 
you have read the following paſſage in his 
Republic . Thoſe wretches,” ſays he, 
c who never have experienced the ſweets 
& of wiſdom and virtue, but ſpend all their 
& time in revels and debauches, fink 
e downwards day after day, and make: their 
« whole life one continued ſeries of errors. 
© They never have the courage to liſt the 
c eye upward. towards truth, they never 
c felt any the leaſt inclination to it. They 
cc taſte no real or ſubſtantial pleaſure, but 
ce reſembling ſo many brutes, with eyes 
& always fixed on the earth, and intent upon 
c their loaden tables, they pamper them 
cc ſelves up in luxury and exceſs. So that 

«© hurried 


* Plato, J. 9. de Rep. p. 586. Edit. Sp, 
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ce hurried on by their voracious and inſatiable 
ce appetites, they are continually running 
* and kicking at one another with hoofs and 
* horns of ſteel, and are imbrued in per- 
“ petual ſlaughter.” e 


This excellent writer, if we can but re- 
ſolve to follow his guidance, opens here 
before us another path, beſides thoſe already 
mentioned, which will carry to the true 
Sublime. And what is this path ?—why, 
an imitation and emulation of the greateſt 
orators and poets that ever flouriſhed. And 
let this, my friend, be our ambition; be 
this the fixed and laſting ſcope of all our 
labours. 


For hence it 1s, that numbers of imitators 
are raviſhed and tranſported by a ſpirit not 
their own, (2) like the Pythian prieſteſs, 
when ſhe approaches the ſacred tripod. 
There is, if fame ſpeaks true, a chaſm in 
the earth, from whence exhale divine evapora- 
tions, which impregnate her on a ſudden with 
the inſpiration of her god, and cauſe in her 
the utterance of oracles and predictions. 
So from the Sublime ſpirit of the antients 
there ariſe ſome fine effluvia, like vapours 
from the ſacred vents, which work them- 
ſelves inſenſibly into the breaſts of imitators, 
and fill thoſe, who naturally are not of a 


towering genius, with the lofty ideas and 
fire 
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fire of others. Was Herodotus alone the 
conſtant imitator of Homer? No. (3) Ste- 
fichorus and Archilochus imitated him . more 
than Herodotus; but Plato more than all of 
them, who irom the copious Homeric foun- 
tain has drawn a thouſand rivulets to cherith 
and improve his own productions. Perhaps 
there might be a neceſſity of my producing 
ſome examples of this, had not Ammonius done 
it to my hand. 


Nor is ſuch proceeding to be looked upon 
as plagiariſm, but in methods conſiſtent with 
the niceſt honour, an imitation of the fineſt 
Pieces, or copy of thoſe bright originals. 
Neither do I think that Plat» would have ſo 
much embelliſhed his philoiophical tenets, 
with the florid expreſſions of poetry, (4) 
had he not been ambitious of entering the 
liſts, like a youthful champion, and ar- 
dently contending fer the prize with Homer, 
who had a long time engroſſed the admira- 
tion of the world. The attack was perhaps 
too raſh, the oppoſition perhaps had too 
much the air of enmity, but yet it could not. 
fail of ſome advantage, for, as He/iod ſays, * 


Such brave contention works the good of men. 


A greater prize than the glory and re- 
nown of the antients can never be contended 
for, where victory crowns with never-dying 

applauſe, 


* Heſiod. in Operibus & Diebus, ver. 24. 
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applauſe, when even a defeat in ſuch a compe- 
tion 18 attended with honour. 


SECTION XIV. 


— 


IF ever therefore we are engaged in a 


work which requires a grandeur of ſtyle 
and exalted ſentiments, would it not then be 
of uſe to raiſe in ourſelves ſuch reflections 
as theſe ?—how, in this caſe, would Homer, 
or Plato, or Demoſthenes, have raiſed their 


thoughts !—Or if it be hiſtorical,—how 


would Thucydides 2 For theſe celebrated per- 
ſons being propoſed by us for our pattern and 
imitation, will in ſome degree lift up our 
fouls to the ſtandard of their own genius. 
It will be yet of greater uſe, if to the pre- 
ceding reflections we add theſe :--What 
would Homer or Demoſihenes have thought of 
this piece? or what judgment would they 
have paſſed upon it? It is really a noble 
enterprize to frame ſuch a theatre and tri- 
bunal to fit on our own compoſitions, and 
ſubmit them to a ſcrutiny, in which ſueh 
celebrated heroes muſt preſide as our judges, 
and be at the ſame time our evidence, 
There is yet another motive which may 
yield moſt powerful incitements, if we. aſk 
ourſelves, —What character will poſterity 
form of this work, and,of me the author? 
For if any one in the moments of com- 


poling, 
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poſing, apprehends that his performance may 
not be able to ſurvive him, the productions 
of a ſoul, whoſe views are ſo ſhort and con- 
fined, that it cannot promiſe the eſteem and 
applaule of ſucceeding ages, muſt needs be 
imperfect and abortive. 


STECTTION XV. 


VISIONS, which by ſome are called 

images, contribute very much, my deareſt 
youth, to the weight, magnificence, and force 
of compoſitions. The name of in image is 
generally given to any idea, however repre- 
ſented in the mind, which is communicable 
to others by diſcourſe, but a more particular 
ſenſe of it has now prevailed: © When the 
© imagination is ſo warmed and affected, 
ve that you ſeem to behold yourſelf the very 
e things you are deſcribing, and to diſplay 
e them to the life before the eyes of an 
© audience. | 


You cannot be ignorant that rhetorical and 
poetical images have a different intent. The 
delign of a poetical image is ſurprize, that of 
a rhetorical is perſpicuity. However to move 
and ſtrike the imagination is a deſign common 
10 both. 


Pity thy offspring, mother, nor provoke 
1 hoſe vengeful tu ries to torment thy jon. 
What 
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What horrid fights ! how glare their bloody eyes ! 

How twiſting ſnakes curl round their venom'd 
heads ! 

In deadly wrath the hiſſing menſlers riſe, 

Forwards they ſpring, dart out, and leap around 


me *, 
And again, 
Alas !— ſhe'll kill me - Hier ſhall T fly! + 


The poet here actually ſaw the Furies 
with the eyes of his imagination, and has 
compelled his audience to ſee what he beheld 
himſelf. Euripides therefore has laboured 
very much in his tragedies to deſcribe the 
two paſſions of madneſs and love, and has 
ſucceeded much better in theſe, than (if I 
am not miſtaken) in any other. Sometimes 
indeed he boldly aims at images of different 
kinds. For, though his genius was not na- 
turally great, yet in many inſtances he even 
forced it up to the true ſpirit of tragedy; 
and that he may always riſe where his ſubject 
demands it, (to borrow an alluſion from the 
poet), | 

Laſh'd by his tail, his heaving ſides incite 

His courage, and provoke kimſelf for fight. 


The foregoing aſſertion is evident from 
that paſſage where Sol delivers the reins of his 


charioi to Phaeton. 


(1) Drive 


Euripid. Oreft. wer. 255. + Euripid. Iphigen, 
ver. 408. II. v. wer. 170, 
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(1) Drive on, but cautious ſhun the Libyan air 3 
1 hat hot unmoiſten'd region of the ſky 
Will drop thy chariot. —* 


And a little after, 


| Thence let the Pleiads point thy wary courſe. * 

1 hus ſpoke the god. THY? impatlent youth with 
tafte 

Snatches the reins, and vaults into the ſeat. 

He ſlarts; the courſers whom the laſhing whip 

Excites, outſtrip the winds, and whirl the car 

High thro' the airy void. Behind the ſire, 

Borne on his planetary ſteed, purſues 

With eye intent, and warns him with las voice, 

Drive there !—ncw here/—here/— turn the 
Chariot here ! 


Who would not ſay that the ſoul of the 
Poet mounted the chariot along with the rider, 
that it ſhared as well in danger, as in rapidity 
of flight with the horſes? For had he not 
been hurried on with equal ardour through 
all this zthereal courſe, he could never have 
conceived ſo grand an image of it. There 
are ſome parallel images in his (3) Caſſandra, 


e martial Trojans, &c. 


ZEſchylus has made bold attempts in noble 
and truly heroic images, as in one of his 
tragedies, the ſeven commanders againſt 

Thebes, 


"I Tao fragments of Euripides. 
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Thebes, without betraying the leaſt ſign of pity 
or regret, bind themſelves by oath not to 
ſurvive Eteocles. 


(4) The ſeven, a warlike leader each in chief, © 
Stood round, and o'er the brazen ſhield they 
flew | 
A fullen bull; then plunging deep their hands 
Into the foaming gore, with oaths invok'd 
Mars, and Enyo, and blood-thirſiing terror. 


Sometimes indeed the thoughts of this author 
are too groſs, rough and unpoliſhed; yet 


Euripides himſelf, ſpurred on too faſt by emu- 


lation, ventures even to the brink of like im- 
perfections. In Aſchylus the palace of Lycur- 
gus is ſurpriſingly affected by the ſudden 
appearance of Bacchus, 


The frantic dome and roaring roof convuls'd 


Reel d to and fro, inſlinct with rage divine. (5) 


Euripides has the ſame thought, but he 
has turned it with much more ſoftneſs and 


propriety. 
The vocal mount in agitation ſhakes (5 
And echoes back the Bacchanalian cries. 


Sophocles has ſucceeded nobly in his images, 
- when he deſcribes his Oedipus in all the ago- 
nies of approaching death, and burying him- 
ſelf in the midſt of a prodigious tempeſt; 
when he gives us a fight of the (6) appari- 

tion 
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tion of Achilles upon his tomb, at the de- 
parture of the Greeks from Troy. But I 
know not whether any one has deſcribed that 
apparition more divinely than (7) Simonides. 
To quote all theſe inftances at large would be 
endleſs. 

To return: images in Ppoctry are puſhed 
to a fahulous excels, quite ſurpaſſing the 
bounds of probability; whereas in oratory, 
their beauty conlifts in the moſt exact pro- 
priety and niceſt truth: and Sublime excur- 
fions are abſurd and impertinent, when min- 
$ pled with fiction and fable, where fancy ſallies 
out into direct impoſſibilities. Yet to exceſſes 
like theſe our able orators (kind heaven 
make them really ſuch!) are very much 
addicted. With the tragedians, they behold 
the tormenting furies, and with all their 
ſagacity, never found out, that when O. glas 


exclaims, * 
Looſe me, thou fury, let me go, torment reſs, 
Cloſe your embrace, to plunge me lieadlong down 
Tito tn abyſs of Tartarus. 
The image had ſeized his fancy, becauſe the 
mad fit was upon him, and he was actually 


ruving- 
What then is the true uſe of images in 
oratory? They are capable, in abundance 


of caſes, to add both nerves and paſtion to 
our 


* 


* Euripid, Ore . v. 264. 
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our ſpeeches. For if the images be ſkilſully 
blended with the proofs and deſcriptions, 
they not only perſuade but ſubdue an au- 


dience. “ If any one,” ſays a great orator, * 


e ſhould hear a ſudden outcry before the 


te tribunal, whilſt another brings the news 


« that the priſon is burſt open, and the cap- 
&« tives eſcaped; no man, either young or 
ce old, would be of ſo abject a fpirit, as to 
* deny his utmoſt aſſiſtance. But if amongſt 
© this hurry and confuſion, another ſhould 
« arrive and cry out, This is the author of 
c theſe diſorders—the miſerable accuſed, 
« unjudged, and unſentenced would periſh 
C on the ſpot.” * 


So Hyperides, when he was accuſed of paſ- 
ſing an illegal decree for giving liberty to 
llaves after the defeat of Charonea; © Tt 
« was not an orator,” ſaid he, that made 
« this decree, but the battle of Cheronea.” 
At the ſame time that he exhibits proofs of 
his legal proceedings, he intermixes an image 
of the battle, and by that firoke of art, 
quite paſſes the bounds of mere perſuaſion. 
It is natural to us to hearken always to that 
which is extraordinary and ſurpriſing; whence 
it is, that we regard not the proof ſo much 
as the grandeur and luſtre of the image, 
which quite eclipſes the proof itſelf. This 

bias 


* Demo/?. Orat. contra Timocra. non procul a fine. 
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bias of the mind has an eaſy ſolution; ſince, 
when two ſuch things are blended together, 
the ſtronger will attract to itſelf all the virtue 
and efficacy of the weaker. 


Theſe obſervations will, I fancy, be ſufficient, 
concerning that Sublime, which belongs to 
the ſenſe, and takes its riſe either from an 
elevation of thought, a choice and connex1on 
of proper incidents, amplification, imitation or 
images. | 


T4 T: 1 


THE Pathetic, which the Author (Sect. 8.) 
laid down for the ſecond ſource of the Sublime, ts 
omitted here, becauſe it was reſerved for a diſlinct 
treatiſe —See Sect. 44. with the note. 


PAR T III. 
ERECTION l. 


THE topic that comes next in order is 
that of Figures; for theſe when judiciouſly 
uſed conduce not a little to greatneſs. But 
fince it would be tedious, if not infinite la- 
bour, exactly to deſcribe all the ſpecies of 
them, I ſhall inſtance only ſome few of thoſe 
which contribute moſt to the elevation of 
the ſtyle, on purpoſe to ſhew that we lay not 
a greater ſtreſs upon them than is really their 
due. 
| | Demoſthenes 


2 
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Demoſthenes is producing proofs. of his up- 
right behaviour, whilſt in public employ.— 
Now which is the moſt natural method of 
doing this? (““ You were not in the wrong, 
% Athenians, when you courageouſly ventured 
* your lives in fighting for the liberty and 
« ſafety of Greece, of which you have domeſtic 
6“ illuſtrious examples. For they were not 
* in the wrong, who fought at Marathon, 
ce who fought at Salamis, who fought at Na- 


% tea.) Demoſthenes takes another courſe, 


and filled as it were with ſudden inſpiration, 
and tranſported by a godlike warmth, he thun- 
ders out an oath by the champions of Greece: 
* You were not in the wrong, no, you 
“ were not, I ſwear by thoſe noble ſouls who 
« were ſo laviſh of their lives in the field of 
& Marathon,” &c.* He ſeems by this figura- 
tive manner of ſwearing, which I call an Apoſ- 
trophe, to have deified their noble anceſtors, 
at the ſame time inſtructing them, that they 
ought to ſwear by perſons, who fell ſo glori- 
ouſly, as by ſo many gods. He ſtamps into 
the breaſts of his judges the generous princi- 
ples of ' thoſe applauded ' patriots; - and by 


transferring what was naturally a proof into a 


ſoaring ſtrain of the Sublime and the Pathetic, 
ſtrengthened by (1) fuch a ſolemn, ſuch an 
F | unuſual 


* Orat. de Corond, 5. 124. Ed. Oron. 
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unuſual and reputahle oath; he inſtills that 
balm into their minds which heals every pain- 
ful reflection, and aſſuages the ſmart of mis- 
fortune. He breathes new life into them by 
his ar tful encomiums, and teaches thein to ſet 
as gr eat a value on, their unſucceſsful engage- 
ment with Philip, as on the victories of Mara- 
thon and Salamis. In ſhort, by the ſole appli- 
cation of this Figure, he violently ſeizes the 
favour and attention of his audience, and 
eompels them to acquieſce in the event, as they 
cannot blame the undertaking. 


Sömé would infinvate that the Kut of this 
oath was taken from theſe lines of Eupolis, 


Wo! by my: labour in that glorious * field, 
Ong Joy Res not produce my diſcontent. 


( 35 But the Grandeur canſifts; x not in the 
bare application of an oath, but in applying 
it in the proper place, in a pertinent manner, 
at the exacteſt time, and for the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſons. Yet in Eupolis, there is nothing but an 
oath, and that addreſſed to the Athenians, at a 
time they were fluſhed with conqueſt, and 
conſequently did not require conſolation. 
Beſides, the poet did not ſwear by heroes, 
whom he had before deified himſelf, and there- 
by raiſc ſentiments in the audience worthy 


of 


* Marathon, 
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of ſuch virtue, but deviated from thoſe illuſ- 
trious ſouls who ventured their lives for their 
country, to ſwear by an inanimate object, the 
Battle. In Demoſthenes the oath is addreſſed 
to the vanquiſhed, that the defeat of Cheronea 
may be no longer regarded by the Athenians 
as a misfortune: It is at one time a dear 
demonſtration that they had donetheir duty, it 
gives an occaſion for an illuſtrious example, it 
is an oath artfully addreſſed, a juſt encomium, 
and a moving exhortation. And whereas this 
objection might be thrown in his way, © You 
or ſpeak of a defeat partly occaſioned by your 
&* Gwen ill conduct, and then you {wear by thoſe 
© celebrated vidories;“ the Orator took care 
to weigh all his words in the balance of art, 
and thereby, brings them. off with ſecurity and 
honour. From which prudent conduct we 
pray infer, that ſobriety and moderation muſt 
be obſeryed in; the, warmeſt: fits of fire and 
tranfpoxt. In ſpeaking, of their anceſtors he. 
ſays, ** Thoſe who ſo bravely expoſed them- 
ce ſelves. to danger in the plains of Marathon, 
ce thoſe who were in the naval engagements 
e near Salamis and Artemifi um, and thoſe who 
« fought at Plataa;” induſtrioufly ſuppreſſing 
the. very mention of the events of thoſe battles, 
becauſe they were ſucceſsful and quite oppoſite 
: to that of Gharonce, (1) Upon which account 
nid tft | F 2 he 


„ 
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he anticipates all objections by immediately 
ſubjoining “all whom, Aſchines, the city 
* honoured with a public funeral, not becauſe 
«© they purchaſed victory with their lives, 
ce but becauſe they loſt thoſe for their coun- 


we. > "i 
SECTTON XVII 


I muſt not in this place, my friend, omit an 
obſervation of my own, which I will mention 
in the ſhorteſt manner: Figures naturally im- 
part aſſiſtance to, and on the other fide receive 
it again in a wonderful manner from, Sublime 
Sentiments. And Iwill now ſhew where, and 
by what means. this is done. 


A too frequent and elaborate application of 
Figures carries with it a great ſuſpicion of 
artifice, deceit and fraud, eſpecially when in 
pleading we fpeak before a judge, from whoſe 
ſentence lies no appeal, and much more, if be- 
fore a tyrant, a monarch, or any one inveſted 
with arbitrary power or unbounded authority. 
For he grows immediately angry, if he thinks 
himſelf childiſhly amuſed, and attacked by the 
quirks and ſubtleties of a wily rhethorician, 
He regards the attempt as an inſult and'affront 
to his underſtanding, and ſometimes breaks 
out into bitter indignation; and though per- 
haps he may Supprets his wrath, and ftifle his 

reſentments 


reſentments ſor the preſent, yet he is averſe, 
nay. even deaf, to. the moſt plauſible and per- 
ſuaſive arguments that can be alledged.— 
Therefore a Figure is moſt dextrouſly ap- 
plied, when it cannot be diſcerned that it is a 
Figure.. 


Now a die mixture of the Sublime and Pa- 
thetic very much increaſes the force, and re- 
moves the ſuſpicion, that commonly attends the 
uſe of Figures. For veiled as it were and 
wrapped up in ſuch beauty and grandeur, they 
ſeem to diſappear and ſecurely defy diſcove: y. 
I cannot produce a better example to firengthen 
this aſſertion, than the preceding from Demo- 
thenes, - I ſwear by thoſe noble ſouls,” &c. 
For in what has the orator here concealed the 
Figure? Plainly, in its own luſtre. For as the 
Aars are quite dimmed and obſcured, when the 
ſun breaks out in all his blazing rays, ſo the 
artifices of rhetoric are entirely overſhadowed 
by the ſuperior ſplendor of Sublime thoughts, 
A parallel illuſtration may by drawn from 
painting. For when ſeveral colours of light 
and ſhade are drawn upon the ſame ſurface, 
thoſe of light ſeem not only to viſe out of the 
piece, but even to lie much nearer to the ſight, 
So the Sublime and Pathetic, either by means 
of the great affinity they bear to the ſprings and 
movements of our ſouls, or by their own ſu- 

1 perlative 
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perlative luſtre, always outſhine-- the adjacent 

figures whoſe art they ſhadow, and whoſe ap- 

pearance they cover ity” X a veil of ſuperior 

beauties. T 
1 263163 nn 


SECTION XVII. 


WHAT ſhall I ſay here of ; Queſtion and 
Interrogation ? (1) Is not diſcourſe enlivened, 
ſtrengthened and thrown more forcibly along 
by this ſort of Figure? “ Would you,“ ſays 
Demofihenes,*- © go about the city and demand 
© What news? What greater news can there 
ce be, than that a Macedonian enflaves the 
& Athemians, and lords it over Greece? Is 
*© Philip dead? No; but he is very ſick. And 
* what advantage would accrne to you from 
& his death, .when as ſoon as his head is laid; 
& you yourſelves will raiſe up another Plip?ꝰ 
And again, © Let us ſet fail for Macedonia. 
« But where ſhall we land? (2) The very 
© war will diſcover to us the rotten and un- 
e guarded fides of Philip.” Had this been 
uttered ſimply and without interrogation, it 
would have fallen vaſtly ſhort of the majeſty 
requiſite to the ſubject in debate. But as it 
is, the energy and rapidity that appears in 
every queſtion- and anſwer, and the quick re- 
plies to his own demands, as if they were the 


* of another perſon, not only renders 
9 | i his 


* Demoſt. Philipp. prima. + Ibidem. 
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his oration more Sublime and lofty, but more 
plauſible and probable. ; For ihe Pathetic 
works the moſt ſurprifing effects upon us, 
when it ſeems not fitted to the ſubject by the 
{kill of the ſpeaker, but to flow opportunely 
from it. And this method of queſtioning and 
anſwering to one's ſelf, imitates the quick 
emotions of a paſſion in its birth. For in 
common converſation, when people are queſ- 
tioned, they are warmed at once, and anſwer 
the demands put to them with earneſtneſs and 
truth. And thus this Figure of queſtion and 
anſwer is of wonderful efficacy in prevailing 
upon the hearer, and impoſing on him a belief, 
that thoſe things which are ſtudied and la- 
boured, are uttered without premeditation, 


in the heat and fluency of diſcourſe. #* # 
* „Ma * 1 5 * 


[What follows here, is the beginning of a 
ſentence now maimed and imperſect, but it 
is evident from the few words yet remains 
ing, 'that the author was going to add ano- 
ther inflance of the uſe of this Figure from 
Herodolus.] 


F 4 
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SECTION XIX. 
* * * * [The beginning of 
thus Section is loft, but the ſenſe is eaſily ſupplied 
from what immediately follows.) Another great 
help in attaining Grandeur, is baniſhing the 
Copulatives at a proper ſeaſon. For ſenten- 
ces, artfully diveſted of conjunctions, drop 
{ſmoothly down, and the periods are poured 
along in ſuch a manner, that they ſeem to out- 
{trip the very thoughts of the ſpeaker. (1) 
“ Then, ſays Xenophon, © cloſing their 
ce ſhields together, they were puſhed, they 
& fought, they flew, they were ſlain.” So Eu- 
rylockus in Homer. 


We went, Ulyſſes, (ſuck was thy command) 

Thro' the lone thicket, and the deſert land. 

A palace in a woody vale we found, 

Brown with dark foreſts, and with ſhades around. 
| PoE. 


For words of this ſort diſſevered from one 
another, and yet uttered at the ſame time with 
Precipitation, carry with them the energy and 
marks of a conſternation, which at once re- 
ſtrains and accelerates the words. So ſxilfully 
has Iloiner rejected the conjundt ions. 


S EC- 


Rerum Grac. p. 219. Ed. Oxon. & in Orat. de 
Apeſil. + Odyſ. x. v. 251. 
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SECTION XX. 


- BUT Sibiu ſo eſſectually moves, as a heap 
of Figures combined together. For (1) when 
two or three are linked together in firm con- 
federacy, they communicate ſtrength, efficacy 
and beauty io one another. So in Demoſthenes's 
oration * againſt Midias, the Aſyndetons are 
blended and mixed together with repetitions 
and lively deſcription. - There are ſeveral 
{© turns in the geſture, in the look, in the 
© yoice of the man who does violence to 
another, which it is inþpoiſible for the par ty 
« that ſuffers ſuch violence to expreſs,” and 
that the courſe of his oration might not lan- 
guiſh or grow dull, by a further progreſs in 
the ſame track, (for catmnefs and ſedateneſs 
attend always upon order, but the Pathetic 
always rejeas order, becauſe it throws the ſoul 
into tranſport and emotion) he paſſes imme- 
diately to new Aſendetons and freſh repeti- 
tions, -- in the geſture, in the look, in the 
« yoice—when like a ruffian, when like an 
© enemy, when with his fiſt, when on the 
face. The effect of theſe words upon 
his judges, is like that of the blows of him 
who made the aſſault; the firokes fall thick 
upon one another, and their very ſouls are 
iubdued by ſo violent an attack. Afterwards, 

ae anc =} he 


„ Pop. 337. Ed. Par, 
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he charges again with all the force and impe- 
tuoſity of hurricanes; “ when with his fiſt, 
© when on the face.“ —< Theſe things affect, 
« theſe things exaſperate men unuſed to ſuch 
© outrages Nobody in giving a recital of 
„ theſe things can expreſs the heinouſneſs of 
„them.“ By frequent variation, he every 
where preſerves the natural force of his repe- 
titions and aſyndetons, ſo that with him order 
ſeems always diſordered, and diſorder carries 
with it a ſurpr iſing ee 


K s EC TIO N. XXI. 


10 illuſtrate the foregoing obſer vation, let 
us imitate the Style. of Iſocrates, and inſert 
the copulatives i in this. paſlage, wherever they 
ſeem” requiſite. Nor indeed is one obſer- 
« vation to be omitted, that he who commits 
te violence on another, may do many things, 
ons &c,—farſt i in his geſture, then, in his coun- 
$6 tenance, and thirdly in his voice, which, 
Kc.“ And if you proceed to inſert the 
conjunctions, (3 (1,) you, will find that by ſmooth- 
ing the roughneſs, and filling up the breaks 
by ſuch additions, what was before forcibly, 
ſurpriſingly, irreſiſtibly pathetical, will loſe 
all its energy and ſpirit, will have all its fire 
immediately extinguiſhed, To bind the limbs 
of racers, is to deprive them of active moti- 


On 
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on and the power of ſtretching. In like 
manner the Pathetic, when embarraſſed and 
entangled in the bonds of copulatives, cannot 
ſubſiſt without difficulty. It is quite depri ved 
of liberty in its race, and diveſted of that im- 
petuoſity by which it ſtrikes the very inſtant it 
is diſcharged. 


SaSCTION - AN 


HYPERBATONS alſo are to be ranked 
among the ſerviceable Figures. An Hyper- 
baton (1) is a tranſpoſing of words or 
thoughts out of their natural and gramma- 
tical order, and it is a figure ſtamped as it 
were with the truett image of a moſt for- 
cible paſſion. (2) When men are actuated 
either by wrath, or fear, or indignation, 
or jealouſy, or any of theſe numberleſs pal- 
ſions incident to the mind, which cannot be 
reckoned up, they fluctuate here and there, 
and every where, are {till upon forming new 
reſolutioas, and breaking through meaſures 
before concerted without any apparent rea- 
ſon: ſtill unfixed and undetermined, their 
thoughts are in perpetual hurry, till, toſſed 
as it were by ſome unſtable blaſt, they ſome- 
times return to their firſt reſolution: So that 
by this flux and reflux of paſſion, they zlier 
their thoughts, their language, and their man- 

ner 
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ner of expreſſion a thouſand times. Hence 
it comes to paſs that (3) an imitation of theſe 
tranſpoſitions gives the moſt celebrated writers 
the greateſt reſemblance of the inward work- 
ings of nature. For art may be termed 
perfect and conſummate, when it ſeems to be 
nature; and nature ſucceeds beſt, when. 
ſhe conceals what aſſiſtance ſhe receives from 
art. | 


In Herodotus, | Dionyfius the (3) Phocian, 
ſpeaks thus in a tranſpoſition : “ For our 
6 affairs are come to their crifis; now is 
© the important moment, Tonzans, to ſecure 
your liberty, or to undergo that cruelty 
« and oppreſſion which is the portion of 
© flaves, nay fugitive ſlaves. Submit your 
© ſelves then to toil and labour for the 
© preſent. This toil and labour will be 
* of no long continuance; it will defeat 
« your enemies, and guard your freedom.” 
The natural order was this: „O Tomans, 
„ now is the time to ſubmit to toil and 
c labour, for your affairs are come to 
ce their criſis, &. But as he tranſpoſed 
the ſalutation, IJonians, and after having 
thrown them into confternation, ſubjoins it, 
it ſeems as if fright had hindered him at 
ſetting out from paying due civility to his 

1 audience. 


t Heres, ©. £- Io 


audience. In the next place he inverts the 
order of the thouglits. Before he exhorts 
them to * ſubmit to toil and labour, (for that 
is the end of his exhortation) he mentions the 
reaſon why labour and toil muſt be undergone, 
6 your affairs,” ſays he, ©* are come to their 
& criſis,” —ſo that his words ſeem not pre- 
meditated, but to be forced unavoidably from 
him. 


But Thucydides is ftill a more perfect 
matter in that ſurpriſing dexterity of tranſ- 
poling and inverting the order of thoſe 
things, which ſeem naturally united and inſe- 
parable. Demoſihenes, indeed, attempts not 
this fo often as Thu:ydides, yet he is more 
diſcreetly liberal of this kind of figure, than 
any other writer. (4) He ſeems to invert 
the very order of his diſcourſe, and what is 
more, to utter every thing extempore ; ſo 
that by means of his long tranſpolitions.. he 
drags his readers along, and conducts them 
through all the intricate mazes of his diſ- 
courſe: frequently arreſting his thoughts 
in the midſt of their career, he makes ex- 
curſions into different fubjects, and inter- 
mingles ſeveral ſeemingly unneceſſary inci- 
dents: By thefe means he gives his audience 
a kind of anxiety, as if he had loſt his 
ſubje&, and forgot what he was about; and 
ſo ſtrongly engages their concern, that they 

tremble _. 
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tremble for and bear their ſhare in the dan- 
gers of the ſpeaker: At length, after a long 
ramble, he very pertinently but unexpectedly 
returns to his ſubject, and raiſes the ſurpriſe 
and admiration of all by theſe daring but 
happy tranſpoſitions. - The plenty of ex- 
amples, which every where occur in his ora- 
tions, will be my excuſe for giving no parti- 
cular inſtance. 


SECTION XXIII. 


THOSE Figures which are called (1) 
Polyptotes, as alſo (2) Cullections, (3) Changes, 
and (4) Gradations, are (you know my triend) 
well adapted to emotion, and ſerviceable in 
adorning, and rendering what we ſay in all 
_ reſpects more grand and affecting. And to 
what an amazing degree do (5) Changes either 
of time, caſe, perſon, number or gender, diver- 
ſify and enliven the ſtyle? | 


As to change of numbers, T affert that in 
words, ſingular in form, may be diſcerned all 
the vigour and efficacy of plurals, and that 
ſuch lingulars are highly ornamental: 


(6) A long the ſhores an endleſs crowd appear, 
Whoſe noiſe and din and ſhouts con;cund 
— 1; 


But Plurals are moſt awerihy- of 1 
becauſe they impart a greater magnificence 


to the ſtyle, and by the copiouſneſs of 
number 
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number give it more emphaſis and grace. 
So. the words of Oedipus in an. + 4 


On! nuplials, nuptials 7 1. 
You . produc d, and fince our ; fatal birth 
. Have mix'd our blood, and all our race confounded, 
Blended in horrid and inceſtuous bonds ! © 
See ! fathers, brothers, ſors, aà dire alliance ! I 
See ſiſters, wives and I if and all the 
names — 


That e er from luſt or inceſt cou d ariſe. 


All theſe terms denote on the one fide Oædi- 
pus only, and on the other Jocaſta. But the 
number thrown into the plural ſeems to mul- 
tiply the misfortunes of that unfortunate pair. 


So another poet. has made uſe of the ſame me- 
thod of increaſe, | 


Then Hectors and Sarpedons iſſued forth. 


Of this figure is that expreſſion of Plato 
concerning the — quoted by me in my 
other writings. For neither do the Fe- 
&« lops's, nor the Calm s, nor the Agyptus's 
«© nor the Danaus's dwell here with us, nor 
* indeed any others of barbarous deſcent, 
© but we ourſelves, Grecians entirely, not 
«© having our blood debaſed' by barbarian 
© mixtures, dwell here alone, Sc. f When 
the words are thus confuſedly thrown into 
multitudes, one upon another, they excite in 


us 
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us greater and more elevated ideas of things. 
Vet recourſe is not to be had to this figure 
on all occaſions, but only when the ſub- 
ject will admit of an amplification, an en- 
largement, hyperbole or paſſion, either one or 
more. (7) For to hang ſuch trappings to eve- 
ry e is highly pedantic. | 


SECTION XXIV. 


ON the contrary alfo, plurals reduced and 
contracted into ſingulars have ſometimes much 
grandeur and magnificence. (1) Belides, all 
e Peloponneſus was at that time rent into fac- 
« tions *.“ And, © At the repreſentation of 
& Phrynicus's tragedy called Ihe Siege of Mi- 
cc Jelus, (2) the whole Theatre was melted 
* into tears 1.“ For uniting thus one com- 


pleat number out of ſeveral diſtin, renders 


a diſcourſe, more nervous and ſolid. But the 
beauty in each of theſe figures ariſes from 
the ſame cauſe, wlüch is, the unexpected 
change of a word into its oppoſite number. 
for when fingulars occur, unexpectedly to 
multiply them into plurals, and by a ſudden 
and unforeſeen change, to contract plurals i in 
one ſingular ſounding and emphatical, is the 


; 8E 
0 Demoſt. Orat. nn Clone: . 17. . PR 
t Herod. J. 6. c. 21. 
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SECTION XXV. 


WHEN you introduce things paſt as 
actually preſent, and in the moment of ac- 
tion, you no longer relate, but diſplay the 
very action before the eyes of your readers. 
(1) © A ſoldier,” ſays Xenophon,y ** falls down 
*« under Cyrus's horſe, and being trampled 
© under foot, wounds him in the belly with 
© his ſword. The horſe, impatient of the 
* wound, flings about and throws off Cyrus. 
« He, falls to the ground.” TZhucydides very 
frequently makes uſe of this figure. | 


SECTION XVI. 


CHANGE of perſons has alſo a wonder- 
ful effet in ſetting the very things before 
our eyes, and making the hearer think him- 
ſelf actually preſent and concerned in dangers, 
when he is only attentive to a recital of them. 


(1) Io force could vanquiſh them, thou would'ſt 
have thought, 
No toil fatigue, fo furiouſly they ſought. * 
And ſo Aratus, + 
O put not thou to ſea in that ſad month, 


And this paſſage of Herodotus I: You ſhall 


* fail upwards from the city Elephantina, and 
cc at 


De Cyri Inflitut. I. y. * Iliad. o. wer. 698. 
+ Arati Phenom. v. 287, 1 Herod. l. 2. c. 29. 
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* at length you will arrive upon a level 
© coaſt, —After you have travelled over this 
5c tract of land; you ſhall go on board an- 
© ottier ſhip, and fail two days, and then 
« you will arrive at a great city, called Me- 
' © rot.“ You fee, my friend, how he car- 
ries your imagination along with him in his ex- 
curfion! how he conduRts it thro' the different 
ſcenes, making even hearing, fight! and all 
ſuch paſſages, directly addrefled to the hearers, 
make them fancy themſelves actually preſent in 
every Occurrence. - But when you addreſs your 
diſcourſe, not in general to all, but to one in 
particular, as here f. 


(2) You could not ſee, ſo fierce Tydides rag'd, 
Whether for ene or Wot he engag We 
| Pop. 
By this addreſs you not only ſtrike more 
upon his paſſions, but fill him with a more ear- 
neſt attention, and a more anxious impatience 
for the event. 


'SEC-T:ION-: XXVII. 


SOMETIMES when a writer is ſaying any 
thing of a perſon, he brings him in by a ſudden 
tranſition to ſpeak for himſelf. This Figure 
Produces a vehement and lively pathetic. 

Now Hector, with loud voice, renew'd their 

tolls, 


Bad them " aſſault t the ſhips, and leave the ſpoils ; 
| But 


+ lliad. +. wer. 85. 


But whom I find at diſtance from the fleet, 
He from this vengeful arm his death ſhall meet. 


That part of the narration, which he could 
go thro' with decency, the poet here aſſumes to 
himſelf, but without any previous notice claps 
this abrupt menace into the mouth of his angry 
hero. How flat muſt it have ſounded, had 
he ſtopped to put in, Hector ſpoke thus or thus + 9 
But now the quickneſs of the tranſiti tion out- 
ſtrips the very thought of the poet. 
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Upon which account, this Figure is moſt 
ſeaſonably applied, when the prefling exi- 
gency of time will not admit of any ſtop or 
delay, but even enforces a tranſition from 
perſons to perſons, as in this, paſſage of (2) 
Hecatæus : Geyx, very much troubled at theſe 
© proceedings, immediately commanded all 
the deſcendants of the Heraclide to depart 
c his territories,— For I am unable to aſ- 
« {iſt you. To prevent therefore your own 
* deſtruction, and not to involve me in your 
* ruin, 8⁰ ſeek a retreat amongſt another 
þ people.” 


Dennflhancs has made uſe of this Fuel in 
a different manner, and with much more paſ- 
ſion and volubility in his oration againſt Ariſ- 
togiton, * © And ſhall not one among you boil 
* with wrath, waen the | ina of this inſo- 


, « lent 


9 Iliad. o. wer. 346. 
» * Orat. Prima in Ariſteg. P. 486. Ed. Paris. 
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e lent and profligate wretch is laid before 
“ your eyes? This inſolent wretch, I ſay, 
«© who——Thou moſt abandoned creature | 
«© when excluded the liberty oi ſpeaking, not 
© by bars or gates, for theſe indeed ſome 
ie other might have burſt.“ The thought 
is here left imperfect and unfiniſlled, and he 
almoſt tears his words aſunder, to addreſs 
them at once to different perſons, Who—— 
te thou moſt abandoned creature; Having di- 
verted his diſcourſe from Ari/logiton, and ſeem- 
ingly left him, he turns again upon him, (3) 
and attacks him afreſh with more violent ſtrokes 
of heat and paſſion. So Penelope in Homer. 


(4) The bordly Suitors ſend! But why muſt you 
Bring baneful mandates from that odious creo? 
What ? muſt the faithful ſervants of my lord 
> Forego their taſks for them to crown the board? 
1 ſcorn their love, and I deteſt their fight; 
And may they ſhare their laſt of feaſts to-night ! 
Why thus ungen'rous men devour my ſon ? 
Why riot thus, till he be quite undone ? 
Heedleſs of him, yet timely hence retire, 
And fear the vengeance of his awful ſire. 
Did not your fathers oft his might commend ? 
And children you the wondrous tale attend? 
That injur*d hero you return'd may fee, 
Think what he was, and dread what he may be. 


SEC- 
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SECTION xxvm. 


THAT a Periphraſis (or circumlocution) 
is 2 cauſe of Sublimity, no. body, I think, can 


deny. For, as in muſic, an important word 


is rendered more ſweet by the di viſions which 
are run harmoniouſly upon it; ſo a Periphraſis 
ſweetens a diſcourſe carried on in propriety of 
language, and contributes very much to the 
ornament of it, eſpecially if there be no jar- 
ring or diſcord in it, but every part be judi- 
ciouſly and muſkically tempered. This may be 
entabliſhed beyond diſpute from a paſſage of 
Plato, in the beginning of his funeral oration. 
« We have_ now diſcharged the laft duties we 
« owe to theſe our departed friends, who 
« thus provided, make the fatal voyage. 
« They have been conducted publicly on 
« their way, -by the whole body of the city, 
and in a private capacity by their parents 
4nd relations.” Here he calls death the 
fatal voyage, and «diſcharging the funeral of- 
fees @ public conducting f them by their coun- 
try. And who can deny that the ſentiment by 
theſe :means is very much exalted? or that 
Plato, by. infuſing a melodious circumlocution, 
has tempered a naked and barren thought 
with harmony and ſweetneſs? So enophor® ; 
« You look upon toil as the guide to a happy 
8 c life. 


® Xenoph. Oraped. I. 1. 
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* life. Your ſouls are poſſeſſed. of the beſt 
I” qualification that cait adorn à martial breaft. 
Nothing produces in you. ſuch ſenſible emo- 
< tions of joy, as commendation,” By cx- 
preſſing an inclination to endure toil in this 
Circumlocution, „ You, look upon. labour as 
the guide t a happylife,” and by enlarging 
ſome other words after the ſame manner, he 
has not only exalted the ſenſe, but given new 
grace to his encomium. , So that. inimitable 
paſſage of Herodotus tf; * The, goddeſs af- 
64 flicted thoſe S:y4kiens whp had ſacr ilegiouſſy 
1 4 her: ure wich (2) FR male diſ- 
77 enie, 55 


SECTION XXIX. 


(1) Circumlocution is indeed more danger: 
dus than any other kind of Figure, unleſs it 
be uſed with greater cireumſpection ; it is 
otherwiſe very apt to grow: trifling and inſipid, 
and 'favour ſtrongly of pedantry and dulnefs 
For this reaſon Plato (tho! for the generality 
ſuperior to all in his Figures, yet being ſome- 
times too laviſh of them) is ridiculed very 
much for the following. expreſſion-2:in his 
treatiſe of . It is not to he pef mitte 
« that wealthof either gold or filver' ſhould 


te get footing 6 or fertle 1 in a e Had he, ſay 
* | the 


4 Herod. J. I. c. 105. 
* Plaid de Legibus, I. 5. P. 741. Edit. Par. 
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the critics, ſorbad the poſſeſſion: of cattle, he 
might have called it the wealth of multon and 
beef. 

And now, what has been ſaid on this ſubje&, 
will J preſume, my dear Torentianus, abun- 
dantly ſhew of what ſervice Figures may be in 
producing the Sublime. For it is. manifeſt, 
that all J have mentioned render compoſitions 
more pathetic and affecting. For the Pathetic 
partakes as much of the Sublime, as writing 


exactly in rule and character can do of the 
agreeable. 2 . | 97 


PAR T = £ 
SECTION XXX. 


BUT ſince the ſentiments and the lan- 
guage of compoſition. are generally beſt ex- 
plained by the light they throw upon one ano- 
ther, let us in the next place conſider what 
it is, that remains to be ſaid concerning the 
dition. And here, that a judicious choice of 
proper and magnificent terms has wonderful 
effects in winning upon and entertaining an 
audience, cannot I think be denied. For it is 
from hence that the greateſt writers derive, 
with indefatigable care, the grandeur, the 
beauty, the ſolemyity, the weight, the firength 
and the energy, of their expreſſions. This 
cloaths a compoſition in the moſt beautiful 
Pp ay dreſs, 
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dreſs, makes it ſhine, like a picture, in all 
the gaiety of colour; and in a word, it ani- 
mates our thoughts, and inſpires them with a 
kind of vocal life. But it is needleſs to dwell 
upon theſe particulars, before perſons of ſo 


much taſte: and experience. Fine words are 


indeed the peculiar light in which our 
thoughts muſt ſhine. But then it is by no 
means proper, that they ſhould every where 
ſwell and look big. For dreſſing up a trifling 


| ſubjeRt in grand and exalted expreſſions makes 


the ſame ridiculous appearance, as the enor- 
mous maſk of a tragedian would do upon the 
diminutive face of an infant. But in poetry 
CEC US = Y © © # #- ® -#% 6s 


* #* [The remainder of this Section is loſt.) 


SECTION XXXI. 


XR * * [The beginning of this Section is 
loft.) In this verſe of Anacreon the terms are 
vulgar, yet there is a ſimplicity in it which 
pleaſes becauſe it is natural, 


Mr ſhall this Thracian vex me more! 0 ) 


And for this reaſon that celebrated expreſſion 
of Theopompus ſeems to me the moſt ſignificant 
of any I ever met with, tho' Cecilius has found 
ſomething to blame in it. Philip (ſays he) 
« was uſed to ſwallow affronts in compliance 


ce with the exigencies of his affairs.” 
(2) Vulgar 


TH ——_— — * 2 


wy 


cc he was hack'd in pieces.“ 
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(2) Vulgar terms are ſometimes much more 
ſignificant, than the moſt ornamental could 
pofſibly be. They are eaſily underſtood, 
becauſe borrowed from common life ; and what 
is moſt familiar to us, ſooneſt engages our 


belief. Therefore when a perſon, to promote 


his ambitious deſigns, bears ill treatment and 
reproaches not only with patience, but a 
ſeeming pleaſure, to ſay that he fwallows 
affronts, is as happy and expreſſive a phraſe as 
could poſſibly be invented. The following 
paſſage from Herodotus, in my opinion, comes 
very near it. 
« ſeized with madneſs, with a little knife 
te that he had, cut his fleſh into ſmall pieces, 
« till, having intirely mangled his body, he 
« expired.” And again, f Pythes remaining 
« ftill in the ſhip, fought courageouſly till 
Theſe expreſ- 
fions approach near to vulgar, but are far from 
having vulgar ſignifications. 


SECTION XXXII. 


AS to a proper number of Metaphors, Cen : 


cilius has gone into their opinion, who have 

ſettled it at two or three at moſt, in expreſſing 

the ſame object. But in this alſo let Demof- 

thenes be obſerved, as our model and guide; and 

by him we ſhall find, that the proper time to 
G 


apply 


9 el. 4 6. C. 75 + Ibid. . 7. 181. 


ee Cleomenes (ſays he) being 
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apply them is, when the paſſions are ſo much 
worked up, as to hurry on like a torrent, and 
unavoidably carry along with them, a whole 
croud of Metaphors.' (1) * Thoſe proftitut- 
* ed ſouls, thoſe cringing traitors, thoſe furies 
© of the commonwealth, who have combined 
*« to wound and mangle their country, who 
% have drunk up its liberty, in healths to 
«© Philip once, and ſince to Alexander, mea- 
« ſuring their happineſs by their belly and 
&« their luſt. As for thoſe generous princi- 
« ples of honour and maxim, never to en- 
« dure a maſler, which to our brave fore- 
« fathers, were the high ambition of life, 
* and the ſtandard of felicity, theſe they have 
cc quite ſubverted.” Here, by means of this 
multitude of tropes, the orator burſts out upon 
the traitors in the warmeſt indignation. It is 
however the precept of Ar:/to!le and Theophraſ- 
tus, that bold metaphors ought to be introduced 
with ſome ſmall alleviations, ſuch as, / it may 
be ſo expreſſed, and as it were, and if I may 
ſpeak with ſo much boldneſs. For this excuſe, 
ſay they, very much palliates the hardneſs of 


the Figures. 

Such a rule has a general uſe, and there- 
fore I admit it, yet fill I maintain what I ad- 
vanced before in regard to Figures, that bold 
(2) Metaphors and thoſe too in good plenty, 
are very ſeaſonable in a noble compoſition, 


where they are always mitigated and ſoftened 
1 by 


b —_ * oo 
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by the vehement Path&tic and generous Sub- 
lime diſperſed through the whole. For as it 


is the nature of the Pathetic and Sublime to 


run rapidly along, and carry all before them, ſo 
they require the Figures they are worked up 
in, to be ſtrong and forcible, and do not ſo 
much as give leiſure to a hearer, to cavil at 
their number, becauſe they immediately ſtrike 
his imagination, and inflame him with all the 
warmth and fire of the ſpeaker. 


But further, in illuſtrations and deſcriptions 
there is nothing ſo expreſſive and ſignificant, 
as a chain of continued Tropes. By theſe has 
Xenophon * deſcribed, in ſo pompous and mag- 
nificent terms, the anatomy of the human 
body. By theſe has Platof deſcribed the ſame 
thing in ſo unparalleled, ſo divine a manner. 
& (3) The Head of man he calls a citadel. 
© The Neck is an 1//hmus placed between the 
c head and the breaſt. The Vertebres or 
“ Joints on which it turns, are ſo many hinges. 


„ Pleaſure is the bait which allures men to 


« evil, and the Tongue is the informer of 
cc taites. The Heart being the knot of the 
« yeins, and the fountain from whence the 
© blood ariſes, and britkly circulates through 
« all the members, is a watch-tower com- 
« pletely fortified. The Pores he calls narrow 

G2 4 ſtreets. 


* — J. I. e. 45. Ed. Oxon. 
1 Rate in Times fate. 
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ce ſtreets. And becauſe the Heart is ſubject 
ce to violent palpitations, either when diſturb- 
ec ed with fear of ſome impending evil, or 
when inflamed with wrath, the gods, ſays 
< he, have provided againit any ill effect that 
« might hence ariſe, by giving a place in the 
© body to the Lungs, a ſoft and bloodleſs 
«© ſubſtance, furniſhed with inward vacuities, 
like a ſponge, that whenever choler in- 
« flames the heart, the lungs ſhould eafily 
4 yield, ſhould gradually break its violent 
«© ftrokes, and preſerve it from harm. The 
© ſeat of the Concupiſcible Paſſions he has 
„ named the Apartment of the Woman; the 
ce ſeat of the Iraſcible, the Apartment of the 
« Men. The Spleen is the ſponge of the 
ec entrails, from whence when filled with ex- 
* crements it is ſwelled and bloated. Aſter- 
c wards, proceeds he, the Gods covered all 
« thoſe parts with fleſh, their rampart and 
% defence againſt the extremities of heat 
ic and cold, ſoft throughout like a cuſhion, 
«© and gently giving way to outward impreſ- 
c ſions. The Blood he calls the Paſture of 
cc the Fleſh, and adds, that for the ſake of nou- 
« riſhing the remoteſt parts, they opened the 
« body into a number of rivulets, like a 
c garden well ſtocked with plenty of canals, 
cc that the veins might by theſe means, receive 
cc their ſupply of the vital moiſture from the 
« heart, as the common ſource, and convey 

(it 
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te jt thro! all the ſluices of the body. And at 
6 the approach of death, the Soul, he ſays, 
4 js looſed, like a ſhip from her cables, and 
« left to the liberty of driving at pleaſure.” 
Many other turns of the ſame nature in the 
ſequel might be adjoined, but theſe already 
abundantly ſhew, that Tropes are naturally en- 
dued with an air of grandeur, that Metaphors 
contribute very much to Sublimity, and are 
of very important ſervice in deſcriptive and 
pathetic compoſitions. 


That the uſe of Tropes, as well as of all 
other things which are ornamental in diſ- 
courſe, may be carried to exceſs, is obvious 
enough, tho' I ſhould not mention it. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that many ſeverely cenſure 
'Flato, becauſe oftentimes, as if he was mad to 
utter his words, he ſuffers himſelf to be hurri- 
ed into raw undigeſted Metaphors, and a vain 
pomp of allegory. © For is it not (ſays he) 
5 * eaſy to conceive that a city ought to re- 
6 ſemble a *goblet repleniſhed with a well- 
c tempered mixture? where, when the foam- 
© ing deity of wine is poured in, it ſparkles 
«and fumes; but when chaſtiſed by another 
* more ſober divinity, it joins in firm alli- 
* ance, and compoſes a pleaſant and palatable 
liquor.“ For (ſay they) to call water a 
ſober Divinity, and the mixture Chaſ/: FRY 

G 3 is 
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is a ſhrewd argument that the, author was not 
very ſober himſelf. 


Cecilius had certainly theſe trifling flouriſhes 
in view, when he had the raſhneſs in his eſſay 
on (4) Lyſias, to declare him much preferable 
to Plato; biaſſed to it by two paſſions equally 
indiſcreet. For tho' he loved Ly/fas as well 
as his ownſelf, yet he hated Plato with more 
violence, than he could poſſibly love Ly/ias. 
| Beſides, he was hurried on by ſo much heat 
and prejudice, as to preſume on the conceſſion 
of certain points, which never will be granted. 
For Plato being oftentimes faulty, he thence 
takes occaſion to cry up Hias for a faultleſs 
and conſummate writer, which is ſo far from 
being truth, that it has not ſo much as the 


ſhadow of it. 


SECTION XXXIII. 


BU T let us for once admit the poſſibility 
of a faultleſs and conſummate writer, and then, 
will it not be worth while to conſider at large 
that important queſtion, Whether in poetry or 
_ proſe, what is truly grand in the midſt of 
ſome faults, be not preferable to that, which 
has nothing extraordinary in its beſt parts, cor- 
rect however throughout, and faultleſs? And 
further, Whether the excellence of fine writ- 
ing conſiſts in the number of its beauties, or 
in the grandeur of its ſtrokes? For theſe 


Points, 
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points, being peculiar to the Sublime, demand 
an illuſtration. 


I readily allow, that writers of a lofty and 
towering genius. are by no means pure and 
correct, ſince whatever is neat and accurate 
throughout, muſt be exceeding liable to flat- 
neſs. In the Sublime, as in great affluence of 
fortune, ſome minuter articles will unavoid- 
ably eſcape obſervation. But it is almoſt im- 
poſſible for a low and groveling genius to be 
guilty of error, ſince he never endangers him- 
ſelf by ſoaring on high, or aiming at eminence, 
but ſtill goes on, in the ſame uniform, ſecure 
track, whilſt its very height and grandeur 
expoſes the Sublime to ſudden falls. Nor 
am [ ignorant indeed of another thing, which 
will no doubt be urged, that (1) in paſling 
our judgment upon the works of an author, 
we always muſter his imperfections, ſo that 
the remembrance of his faults ſticks indeli- 
bly faſt in the mind, whereas that of his ex- 
cellencies 1s quickly worn out. For my part, 
I have taken notice of no inconſiderable 
number of faults in Homer, and ſome other 
of the greateſt authors, and cannot by any 

means be blind or partial to them; howe- 

ver (2) I judge them not to be voluntary 
faults ſo much as accidental ſlips incurred thro” 
inadvertence ; ſuch as, when the mind is intent 
upon things of a higher nature, will creep 
inſenſibly into compolitions. And for this 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, I give it as my real opinion, that the 
great and noble flights, (3) tho' they cannot 
every where boaſt an equality of perfection, 
yet ought to carry off the prize by the ſole 
merit of their own intrinſic grandeur. 


(4) Apollonius, author of the Argonautics, 
was a writer without a blemiſh; and no one 
ever ſucceeded better in paſtoral than Theocritus, 
excepting ſome pieces where he has quitted his 
own province. But yet would you chuſe to be 
Apollonius or Theocritus rather than Homer © Is 
the poet (5) Eratoſihenes, whoſe Erigone is a 
complete and delicate performance, and not 
chargeable with one fault, to be eſteemed a 
ſuperior poet to Archilockus, who flies off into 
many and brave irregularities ; a godlike ſpirit, 
bearing him forward in the nobleſt career, ſuch 
ſpirit as will not bend to rule, or eaſily brook 
controul? In Lyrics, would you ſooner be (6) 
| Bacchylides than Pindar, or 15 the Chian than 
the great Sophocles ? Bacchylides and T5 have 
written ſmoothly, delicately, and correctly, 
they have let nothing without the niceſt deco- 
ration: but in Pindar and Sophocles, who car- 
ry fire along with them thro' the violence of 
their motion, that very fire is many times 
unſeaſonably quenched, and then they drop 
moſt unfortunately down. But yet no one, [ 


am certain, who has the leaſt diſcernment, 
will 


will ſeruple to prefer the ſingle (8) Oedipus of 
Sophocles, before all that Io ever compoſed. 


SECTION XXX, 


IF the beauties of writers are to be eſti- 
mated by their number, and not by their-qua- 
lity or grandeur, then Hyperides will prove far 
ſuperior to Demoſthenes. He has more harmo- 
ny and a finer cadence, he has a greater num- 
ber of beauties, and thoſe in a degree almoſt 
next to excellent. He reſembles a champion, 
who profeſſing himſelf maſter of the five ex- 
erciſes, in each of them ſeverally muſt yield 
the ſuperiority io others, but in all together 
ſtands alone and unrivalled. For Hyperides has 
in every point, except the ſtructure ef his 
words, imitated all the virtues of Demoſthenes, 
and has abundantly added (1) the graces and 
beauties of Ly/ias. When his ſubject demands 
ſimplicity, his ſtile is exquiſitely ſmooth; nor 
does he utter every thing with one emphati- 
cal air of vehemence, like Demoſthenes. His 
thoughts are always juſt and proper, temper- 
ed with moſt delicious ſweetneſs, and the ſofteſt 
harmony of words. His turns of wit are 
inexpreſſibly fine. He raiſes a laugh with 
the greateſt art, and is prodigiouſly dexterous 
at irony or ſneer. His ſtrokes of raillery, are 
far from ungenteel ; by no means far-fetched, 
like thoſe of the depraved imitators of Attic 

| neatneſs, 
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neatneſs, but appoſite and proper. How ſkil- 
ful at evading an argument! with what hu- 
mour does he ridicule, and with what dexte- 
rity does he ſting in the midſt of a ſmile! in 
a word, there are inimitable graces in all he 
ſays. Never did any one more artfully excite 
compaſhon; never was any more diffuſe in 
narration ; never any more dexterous at quit- 
ting and reſuming his ſubject, with ſuch eaſy 
addreſs, and ſuch pliant activity. This plain- 
ly appears, in his little poetical fables of La- 
tona; and beſides, he has compoſed a funeral 
oration with ſuch pomp and ornament, as I 
believe never will or can be equalled. 


Demoſthenes, on the other fide, has been un- 
ſucceſsful in repreſenting the humours and 
characters of men; he was a ſtranger to dif- 
fuſive eloquence; aukward in his addreſs; 
yoid of all pomp and ſhow in his language; 
and in a word, for the moſt part deficient in 

all the qualities aſcribed to Hyperides. Where 
his ſubje& compels him to be merry or face- 
tious, he makes people laugh, but it is at him- 
ſelf. And the more he endeavours at raillery, 
the more diſtant he is from it. (2) Had he 
ever attempted an-oration for a Phryne or an 
Athenogenes, he would in ſuch attempts have 
only ſerved as a foil to Hyperides. 


Yet after all, 'in my opinion, the nume- 
rous n of Hyperides are far from having 
any 
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any inherent greatneſs. ' They ſhew the ſe- 
dateneſs and ſobriety of the author's genius, 
but have not force enough to enliven or to 
warm an audience. No one that reads him 
is ever ſenſible of extraordinary emotion. 
Whereas Demoſthenes, adding to a continued 
vein of grandeur and, to maguificence of 
diction, (the greateſt qualifications requiſite 
in an orator) ſuch lively ſtrokes of paſſion, 
ſuch copiouſneſs of words, ſuch addreſs, and 
ſuch rapidity of ſpeech; and what is his 
maſter-piece, ſuch force and vehemence, as 
the greateſt writers beſides durſt never aſpire 
to; being, I fay, abundantly furniſhed with 
all theſe divine (it would be fin to call them 
human) abilities, he excels all before him in 
the beauties which are really his own, and to 
atone for deficiencies in thoſe he has not, 
overthrows all opponents. with the irreſiſtible 
force, and the glittering blaze of his light- | 
ning. For it is much eafier to hehold with 
ſtedfaſt and undazzled eyes, the flaſhing light- 
ning, than thoſe ardent ſtrokes of the Pathetic, 
which come ſo thick one upon another in his 
orations- 


SECTION XXXV. 


TH E parallel between Plato and his op- 
ponent muſt be drawn in a different light. 
For Ly/ias not only falls ſhort of him in the 
excellence, but in the number alſo of his 

| beauties, 
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beauties. And what is more, he not only falls 


ſhort of him in the number of his beauties, 
but exceeds him vaſtly i in the number of his 


faults. 


What then can we ſuppoſe that theſe god- 
like writers had in view, who laboured ſo 
much in raiſing their compolitions to the 
higheft pitch of the Sublime, and looked 
down with contempt upon accuracy and 
correctneſs? Amongſt others, let this reaſon 
be accepted. Nature never deſigned man to 
be a groveling and ungenerous animal, but 
brought him into life, and placed him in the 
world, as in a crouded theatre, not to be 
an idle ſpectator, but ſpurred on by an eager 
thirſt of excelling, ardently to contend in the 
- Purſuit of glory. For this purpoſe ſhe im- 
planted in his ſoul an invincible love of 
_ grandeur, and a conitant emulation of what- 
ever ſeems to approach nearer to divinity 
than himſelf. Hence it is, that the whole 
univerſe is not ſufficient for the extenſive 
reach and piercing ſpeculation of the human 
underſtanding. It paſſes the bounds of the 

material world, and launches forth at plea- 
ſure into'endleſs ſpace. Let any one take an 
exact ſurvey of a life, which in its every 
ſcene is conſpicuous on account of excel- 
lence, grandeur and beauty, and he will 
ſoon diſcern for what noble ends we were 
born. Thus the impulſe of nature inclines 
| us 
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us to admire, not a little clear tranſparent 
ri vulet that miniſters to our neceſſities, but 


the Nile, the Jer, the Rhine, or ſtill much 


more, the Ocean. We are never ſurpriſed 
at the fight of a ſmall fire that burns clear, 
and blazes out on our own private hearth, 
but view with amaze the celeſtial fires, though 
they are often obſcured by vapeurs and eclipſes. 
Nor do we reckon any thing in nature more 
wonderful than the boiling furnaces of AÆtna, 
which caſt up. ſtones and ſometimes whole 
rocks from their labouring abyſs, and pour 
out. whole rivers. of liquid and unmingled 
flame. And from hence we may infer, that 
whatever is uſeful and neceſſary to man lies 
level to his abilities, and is ealily acquired; 
but whatever exceeds the common ſize, is 
* great, and always amazing. 


SECTION XXXVI. 


WITH regard therefore to thoſe Sublime 


writers whoſe flight, however exalted, (1) 
never fails of its ule and advantage, we muſt 
add another conſideration. — Thole other infe- 
rior beauties ſhew their authors to be men, 
but the Sublime makes near approaches to the 
height of God. What is correct and faultleſs 
comes off barely without cenſure, but the 
grand and .the lofty command -admiration. 
What can I add further? One (exalted and 

Sublime 
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Sublime ſentiment in thoſe noble authors makes 
ample amends for all their defects. And what 
is moſt remarkable, were the errors of Homer, 
Demoſthenes, Plato, and the reft of the moſt 
celebrated authors, to be culled carefully out 
and thrown together, they would not bear the 
leaſt proportion to thoſe infinite, thoſe inimita- 
ble excellencies which are ſo conſpicuous in 
thoſe heroes of antiquity. And for this reaſon 
has every age and every generation, unmoved 
by partiality and unbiaſſed by envy, awarded 
the laurels to theſe great maſters, which flouriſh 
Rill green and unfading on their brows, and 
will flouriſh, 


As long as ſtreams in ſilver mazes rove, 
Or ſpring with annual green renews the grove. 
FENTON. 


A certain writer objeëts here, that an ill- 
wrought (2) Coloſſur cannot be ſet upon the 
level with a little faultleſs Statue, for inſtance, 
* the little ſoldier of Polycletus ; but the anſwer 
to this is very obvious. In the works of Art 
we have regard to exact proportion; in thoſe 
of Nature, to grandeur and magnificence. 
Now ſpeech is a gift beſtowed upon us by 

1 

* The Doryphorus, a ſmall flatue by Polycletus a 

celebrated ſtatuary. The proportions were ſo finely 


obſerved in it, that Lyſippus profeſſed he had learned all 
his art from the fli dy and imitation of it. 
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Nature. As therefore reſemblance and pro- 
portion to the originals is required in ſtatues, 
ſo in the noble faculty of diſcourſe there ſhould 
be ſomething extraordinary, ſomething more 
than humanly great. 


But to cloſe this long digreſſion, which had 
been more regularly placed at the beginning of 


the treatiſe; Since it muſt be owned, that it 


is the buſineſs of Art to avoid defect and blem- 
th, and almoſt an impoſſibility in the Sublime, 
always to preſerve the ſame majeſtic air, the 
ſame exalted tone, Art and Nature ſhould join 
hands, and mutually aſſiſt one another. For 
from ſuch union and alliance perfection muſt 
certainly reſult. 


Theſe are the deciſions I have thought pro- 
per to make concerning the queſtions in de- 
bate. I pretend not to ſay they are abſolutely 
right; let thoſe who are willing make uſe of 
their own judgment. 


SECTION XXXVI. 


TO return. (1) Similes and compariſons 
bear ſo near an affinity to metaphors, as to 
differ from them only in one particular. * * 
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SECTION XXXVIIL 


[ The beginning of this * on Hyperboles i- 
loſt.) " * As this 
Hyperbole, for 3 is exceeding bad, 
If you carry not your brains in the ſoles 
« of your feet, and tread upon them.” * 
One conſideration muſt therefore always be 
attended to, © How far the thought can 
* properly be carried.” For over-ſhooting 
the mark often ſpoils an H yperbole ; and what- 
ever is over-ſtretched loſes its tone, and imme- 
diately relaxes; nay, fometimes produces an 
effe& contrary to that for which it was intend- 
ed. Thus Tfocrates, childiſhly ambitious of 
ſaying nothing without enlargement, has fallen 

into a ſhameful puerility. The end and de- 
fign of his (1) panegyric is to prove, that the 
Athenians had done greater ſervice to the united 
body of Greece, than the Lacedomonians, and 
this is his beginning: The virtue and efficacy 
te of eloquence is ſo great, as to be able to 
© render great things contemptible, to dreſs 
cc up trifling ſubjects in pomp and ſhow, to 
cc cloath what is old and obſolete in a new dreſs, 
dé and put off new occurrences in an air of 
« antiquity.” And will it not be immediately 
demanded, —lIs this what you are going to 
practiſe 


®* Demoſthenis ſeu potius Hegef [pi Orat. de Halonefſe 
ad Finem. 


'- 44d —_—_ ; * 
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practiſe with regard to the affairs of the Athe- 
nians and Lacedemonians ! — For this ill-timed 
encomĩum of eloquence is an inadvertent admo- 
nition to the audience, not to liſten or give cre- 
dit to what he fays. 

(2) Thoſe Hyperboles in * are the beſt 
(as I have before obſerved of Figures) which 
have neither the appearance nor air of Hyper- 
boles. Such are always thoſe, which are ex- 
preſſed in a paſſionate emotion, attended with 
ſome grand circumftance. Thus Thucydides 
has dexterouſly applied one to his countrymen 
that periſhed in Sicily *. © The Syracuſans,” 
ſays he, came down upon them, and made a 
2 ſlaughter chiefly of thoſe who were in the 
« river. The water was immediately diſco- 
tc Joured with blood. But the ftream, pollut- 
ce ed with mud and gore, deterred them not 
ce from drinking it greedily, nor many of them 
te from fighting deſperately for a draught of 
© jt,” A circumſtance fo uncommon and 
affecting gives thoſe expreſſions of drinking mud 
and gore, and fighting de/perately for it, an air of 
probability. 

Herodotus has uſed a like Hyperbole con- 
cerning thoſe warriors who fell at Thermo- 


pyle: 5 In this place they defended them- 
<< ſelves 


* Thucydid. I. 7. p. 446. Ed. Oxon. 
9 Herad. J. 7. Co 225 
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* ſelves with the weapons that were left, and 
„ with their hands and teeth, till they were 
* buried under the arrows of barbarians.” 
Is it poſſible, you will ſay, for men to defend 
themſelves with their teeth, againſt the ſury 
and violence of armed aſſailants? Is it poſſi- 
ble that men could be buried under arrows? 
Notwithſtanding all this, there is a ſeeming 
probability in it. For the circumſtance does 
not appear to have been fitted to the Hyperbole, 
but the Hyperbole feems to be the neceſſary 


| production of the circumſtance. For applying 


theſe ſtrong Figures only where the heat of 
action or impetuoſity of paſſion demands them, 
(a point I ſhall never ceaſe to inſiſt upon) very 
much ſoſtens and mitigates the boldneſs of too 
daring expreſſions. (3) So in Comedy, cir- 
cumſtances wholly abſurd and incredible paſs 
off very well, becauſe they anſwer their end, 
and raiſe a laugh. As in this paſſage: He 
&* was owner of a piece of ground, not ſo large 
& as (4) a. Lacedemonian letter.” For laugh- 
ter is a paſſion ariſing from ſome inward plea- 


ſure. 


But Hyperboles equally ſerve two purpoſes; 
they enlarge, and they leſſen. Stretching any 
thing beyond its natural ſize, is the property 


of both. And the Diaſyrm (the other ſpecies 
of 


| = | ©S a dd meu 1 * 
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of the Hyperbole) increaſes the lowneſs of 
any thing, or renders trifles more trifling. (5) 


„ 
SECTION XXXIX. 


WE have now, my friend, brought down 
dur enquiries to (1) the fifth and laſt ſource 
of Sublimity, which, according to the diviſions 
premiſed at firſt, is the compoſition or ſtrue- 
ture of the words. And though I have drawn 
up in two former treatiſes whatever obſer- 
vations I had made on this head, yet the pre- 
ſent occaſion lays me under a neceſſity of mak- 
ing ſome additions here, 


Harmonious compoſitions have not only a 
natural tendency to pleaſe and to perſuade, 
but inſpire to a wonderful degree with gene- 
rous ardor and paſſion. (2) Fine notes in 
Muſic have a ſurprizing effect on the paſſions 
of an audience. Do they not fill the breaſt 
with inſpired warmth, and lift up the heart into 
heavenly tranſport? The very limbs receive 
motion from the notes, and the hearer, though 
he has no {kill at all in Muſic, is ſenſible, how- 
ever, that all its turns make a ſtrong impreſſion 
on his body and mind. The ſounds of any 
muſical inſtrument are in themſelves inſignifi- 
cant, yet by the changes of the air, the agree- 
ment of the chords, and ſymphony of the parts 
they 
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they give extraordinary pleaſure, as we daily 
experience, to the minds of an audience, 
Yet theſe are only ſpurious images and faint 
imitations of the perſuaſive voice of Men, and 
are far from the genuine eflets and operations 
of human nature. 


What an opinion, therefore, may we juſtly 
form of fine compoſition, the eſſect of (3) 
that harmony which nature has implanted in 
the voice of Man? It is made up of words 
which by no means die upon the ear, but fink 
within and reach the underſianding. And 
then, does it not inſpire us wiih fine ideas of 
ſentiments and things, of beauty and of order, 
qualities of the ſame date and exiſtence with 
our ſouls? Does it not by an elegant ſtruc- 
ture and marſhalling of ſounds convey the 
Paſſions of the ſpeaker into the breaſts of his 
audience? Then, does it not ſeize their at- 
tention, and by framing an edifice of words 
to ſuit the Sublimity of thoughts, delight and 
tranſport, and raiſe thoſe ideas of dignity 
and grandeur which it ſhares itſelf, and was 
deſigned, by the aſcendant it gains upon the 
mind, to excite in others. But it is folly to 
endeavour to prove, what all the world will 
allow to be true. For experience is an indiſ- 
putable conviction. 


That ſentiment ſeems very lofty, and 
juſtly deferves admiration, which Demoſ#henes 
: immediately 


ne: 
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immediately ſubjoins to the decree“. Ter. 
7 Jui Tov Tore Th Tot regio rc xirduroy v 
ohe ion Gorey vis. This very decree 
« ſcattered like a vapour the danger which 
« at that time hung hovering over the city.” 
Yet the ſentiment itſelf is not more to be ad- 
mired, than the harmony of the period. It 
conſiſts throughout of Dadylics, the fineſt 
meaſure, and moſt conducing to Sublimity. 
And hence are they admitted into heroic verſe, 
univerſally allowed to be the moſt noble of all. 
But for further ſatisfaction, only tranſpoſe a 
word or two, juſt as you pleaſe; T#ro 73 
I1Þ1oua, dig ip, doi Tow Tire xiForoy Tapebtiy, 
or take away a ſyllable, inoinos Twgenbiiv, ws vos, 
and you will quickly diſcern how much har- 
mony conſpires with Sublimity. In cow rior, 
the firſt word moves along in a ſtately meaſure 


of four times, and when one ſyllable ,1s taken 
away, as dr Por, the ſubtraction maims the 


Sublimity. So on the other ſide if you length- 
ten it, raab inoinos wore: vigor, the ſenſe 
indeed is ſtill preſerved, but the cadence is 
entirely loſt. For the grandeur of the period 
languiſheth and relaxeth, when enfeebled by 
the ſtreſs that muſt be laid upon the additional 
ſyllable. | 


SECTION XI. 


BUT amongſt other methods, an apt con- 
| nexion of the parts conduces as much to 

aggrandizing 
| * Orat. de Corond, p. 114. Bd. Oxon. 
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aggrandizing diſcourſe, (1) as ſymmetry in 
the members of the, body to a majeſtic mien, 
If they are taken apart, each ſingle member 
will have no beauty or grandeur, but when 
Kilfully knit together, they produce what is 
called a fine perſon. So the conſtituent parts 
of noble periods, when rent aſunder and di- 
vided, in the act of diviſion fly off and loſe 
their Sublimity; but when united into one body, 
and aſſociated together by the bond of harmony, 
they join to promote their own elevation, 
and by their union and multiplicity beſtow a 
more emphatical turn upon every period. 
Thus ſeveral poets, and other writers poſſeſſed 
of no natural Sublimity, or rather entire 
rangers to it, have very frequently made uſe 
of common and vulgar terms, that have not 
the leaſt air of elegance to recommend them, 
yet by muſically diſpoſing and artfully con- 
necting ſuch terms, they clothe their periods 
in a kind of pomp and exaltation, and dexte- 
rouſly conceal their intrinſic lowneſs. 


Many writers have ſucceeded by this me- 
thod, but eſpecially (2) Phu/zſtus, as alſo Ari 
ftophanes, in ſome paſſages, and Euripides in 
very many. Thus Hercules, after the murder 
of his children, cries, 9 

Troubles 


$ Euripid. Hercules furtns, Ver. 1250. Ed. Barnes. 
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Troubles ſo numerous fill my crouded mind, 
That not one more can hope a place to find. 


The words are very vulgar, but their turn 
anſwering ſo exactly to the ſenſe, gives the 
period an exalted air. And if you tranſpoſe 
them into any other order, you will quickly be 
convinced that Euripides excels more in fine 
compoſition than in fine ſentiments. So in 
his deſcription of Dirce dragged along by the 
Bull : | 


Nene er the madd ning creature rag'd about, 
And whirl'd his bulk around in aukward circles, 
The dame, the oak, the rock, were dragg'd 


along. (3) 


The thought itſelf is noble, but is more 
ennobled becauſe the terms uſed in it are har- 
monious, and n liher run too haſtily on the 
ear, nor aie, as it were, mechanically acce- 
lerated. They are diſpoſed into due pauſes, 
mutually ſupporting one another; theſe pauſ- 
es are all of a {low and ſtately meaſure, ſe- 
dately mounling to ſolid and fubftantial gran- 
deur. 


SECTION XII. 


NOTHING ſo much debaſes Sublimity 
as broken and precipitate meaſures, ſuch as 
(1) Pyrrhics, Trochees, and Dic horees, that are 
ht for nothing but dances. Periods tuned in 

ttheſe 


— ——— — 
* * ——— —— — 
. 


devoid of paſſion; and their cadence being 


| beforehand as exactly as in a dance where the 


- nailed together in an awkward and clumſy 
manner, are always deſtitute of grandeur. 


contraction lays a reftraint upon the 
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theſe numbers, are indeed neat and briſk, but 


eternally the ſame, becomes very diſagreeable. 
But what is ſtill worſe, as in ſongs the notes 
divert the mind from the ſenſe, and make us 
attentive only to the muſic; ſo theſe briſk 
and rhyming periods never raiſe in the au- 
dience any paſſion ſuitable to the ſubject, but 
only an attention to the run of the words. 
Hence, foreſeeing the places where they muſt 
neceſſarily reſt, they have geſtures anſwering 
to every turn, can even beat the time, and tell 


pauſe will be. 


In like manner, periods forced into too nar- 
row . compaſs, and pent up in words of ſhort 
and few ſyllables, or that are, as it were, 


SECTION XI. i 


CONTRACTION of ſtyle is another great 
diminution of Sublimity; grandeur requires 
room, and when under too much confinement, 
cannot move fo freely as it ought. I do not MF jr 
mean here periods that demand a proper con- 
ciſeneſs, but on the contrary, thoſe that 
are curtailed and minced. Too much 


ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, but conciſeneſs ſtrengthens and adjuſts 
it. And on the other fide, it is evident that 
when periods are ſpun out into a vaſt extent, 
their life and ſpirit evaporate, and all their 
ſtrength is loſt by being quite overſtretched. 


SECTION TIE 
LOW and ſordid words are terrible ble- 


miſhes to fine ſentiments. Thoſe of Herodotus, ' 


in his deſcription of a Tempeſt, are divinely 
noble, but the terms in which they are expref[- 
ed, very much tarniſh and impair their luſtre. 
Thus when he ſays, 1 The ſeas began (1) 
to ſeeth, how does the uncouth ſound of 
the word ſeeth, leſſen the grandeur? And 
further, “ The wind,” ſays he, © was tired 
« out, and thoſe who were wrecked in the 
te ſtorm ended their lives very diſagreeably.“ 
To be tired out, is a mean and vulgar term; 
and that diſagreeably a word highly diſpropor- 
tioned to the tragical event it is uſed to ex- 
preſs. | | 


(2) Theopompus, in like manner after ſet- 
ting out ſplendidly in deſcribing the Per/igu 
expedition into Egypt, has ſpoiled all by the 
intermixture of ſome low and trivial words, 
« What city or what nation was there in all 
© Afia which did not compliment the king 

H *« with 


* Herod, l. 7. c. 191. 
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© with an embaſly ? What rarity was there, 
* either of the produce of the earth, or the 
ce work of art, with which he was not pre- 
<< ſented? How many rich and gorgeous: car- 
© pets, with veſtments purple, White, and 
© parti-coloured? How many tents of gol- 
ce den texture, ſuitably furniſhed with all ne- 
e cellaries? How many embroidered robes 
e and fumptuous beds, beſide an immenſe 
quantity of wrought ſilver and gold, cups 
« and goblets, ſome of which you might ſee 
© adorned, with precious ſtones, and others 
10 embelliſhed with moſt exquilite art and coſt- 
ly wor kmanſhip ! ? Add to theſe, innumer- 
cc. able; ſorts of arms, Grecian and Barbarian, 
* beaſts of burden beyond computation, and 
c cattle fit to form the moſt luxurious repaſts. 
ce And further, how many buſhels of pickles 
{© and preſerved fruits? How many hampers, 
* packs of paper and books, and all things 
e beſide that neceſſity or. convenience could 
« require? In a word, there was ſo great 
« abundance of all ſorts of fleſh ready ſalted, 
cc that when put together, they ſwelled to pro- 
« digious heights, and were regarded by per- 
* ſons at a diſtance as ſo many mountains or 
© hillocks piled one upon another.” He has 
here ſunk from a proper elevation of his 
ſenſe to a ſhameful lowneſs, at that very in- 
ſtant 


ant 
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ſtant when his ſubject required an enlarge- 
ment. And beſides, by his confuſed mixture 
of baſkets, of pickles and of bags in the nar- 
rative of ſo grand preparations, he has ſhifted 
the ſcene, and preſented us with a kitchen. 
If upon making preparation for any grand ex- 
pedition, any one ſhould bring and throw down 
a parcel of hampers and packs, in the midſt of 
maſlſy goblets, adorned with ineſtimable ſtones, 
or of ſil ver emboſſed, and tents of golden ſtuffs, 
what an unſeemly ſpectacle, would ſuch a gal- 


limaufry preſent to the eye! It is the ſame 


with deſcription, in which thoſe low terms un- 


ſeaſonably applied, become ſo many blemiſhes 
and flaws. 


Now he might have ſatisfied himſelf with 
giving only a ſummary account of thoſe moun- 
tains (as he ſays they were thought) of pro- 
viſions, and when he came to other particulars 
of the preparations, might have varied his nar- 
ration thus. There was a great multitude 
c of camels and other beaſts, loaden with all 
« ſorts of meat requilite either for ſatiety or 
ce delicacy ;” or have termed them, © heaps of 
ce All ſorts of viands, that would ſerve as well 
te to form an exquiſite repaſt, as to gratity the 
e niceſt palate; or rather to comply with his 
humour of relating things exactly, * all that 
t caterers and cooks could prepare as nice and 
vo delicate.” 


H 2 In 
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In the Sublime we ought never to take up 
with ſordid and blemiſhed terms, unleſs re- 
duced to it by the moſt urgent neceſſity. The 
dignity of our words ought always to be pro- 
portioned to the dignity of our ſentiments. 
Here we ſhould imitate the proceeding of na- 
ture in the human fabric, who has neither 
placed thoſ2 parts which it is indecent to men- 
tion, nor the vents of the excrements in open 
view, but concealed them as much as is poſſible, 
and © removed their channels (to make uſe 
& of. Xenophon's words *) to the greateſt diſ- 
ce tance from the eyes, thereby to preſerve 
the beauty of the animal, entire and unble- 
miſhed. (3) | 


To purſue this topic further by a particular 
recital of whatever diminiſhes and impairs the 
Sublime, would be a needleſs taſk. We have 
already ſhewn what methods elevate and enno- 
ble, and it is obvious to every one, that their 
oppoſites muit lower and debaſe it. 


SECTION XIIV. 


SOMETHING yet remains to be ſaid, 
which, hecauſe it ſuits well with your inquiſt- 
tive diſpoſition, I ſhall not be averſe to enlarge 
upon. It is not long ſince a philoſopher of my 
acquaintance, diſcourſed me in the following 
Manner : | ; 

f 


* Xenoph. "Amouryan, J. 2. þ. 45. Edit. Oxon. 
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It is, ſaid he to me, as well as to many 
others a juſt matter of ſurpriſe, how it comes 
to paſs that in the age we live, there are many 
geniuſes well-practifed in the arts of eloquence 
and perſuaſion, that can diſcourſe with dex- 
terity and ſtrength, and embelliſh their ſtyle in 
a very graceful manner, but none, or ſo few 
that they are next to none, who may be fad 
to be truly great and Sublime. The ſcarcity 
of ſuch writers, is general throughout the 
world. May we believe at laſt, that there is 
ſolidity in that trite obſervation, that Democra- 
cy is the Nurſe of true Genius; that fine writers 
will be found only in this ſort of government, 
with which they flourih and triumph, or de- 


cline and die? Liberty, it is ſaid, produces 


fine ſentiments in men of genius, it invigorates 
their hopes, excites an honourable emulation, 
and inſpires an ambition and thirſt of excel- 
ling. And, what is more, in free ſtates, there 


are prizes to be gained, which are worth dif- 


puting. So that by theſe means, the natural 
faculties of the orators, are ſharpened and po- 
liſhed by continnal praQtice, and the liberty of 
their thoughts, as it is reaſonable to expect, 
ſhines conſpicuouſly out in the liberty of their 
debates. 


But for our parts, purſued he, (1) we were 
born in ſubjedtion, in lawful fuhjection it is 
true, to arbitrary government. Hence the 
prevailing manners, made too ſtrong an im- 
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preſſion on our infant minds, and the infection 
was ſucked in with the milk of our nurſes. 
We have never taſted liberty, that copious and 
tertile ſource of all that is beautiful, and of all 
that is great, and hence are we nothing but 
pompous flatterers. It is from hence, that we 
may ſee all other qualifications diſplayed to 
perfection, in the minds of ſlaves; but never 
yet did a flave become an orator. His ſpirit 
being effectually broke, the timorous vaſal will 
ſtill be uppermoſt ; the habit of ſubjection con- 
tinually over-awes and beats down his genius. 
For, according to Homer, * 


Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a ſlave, takes ad hiis worth away. 
Pop. 


Thus I have heard (if what I have heard in 
this caſe may deſerve credit,) that the caſes in 
which dwarts are kept, not only prevent the 
future growth of thoſe who are incloſed in them, 
but diminiſh what bulk they already have, by too 
cloſe conſtriction of their parts. So ſlavery, 
be it never ſo eaſy, yet is ſlavery fill, and may 
deſervedly be called, the prove of the ſoul, 
and the public dungeon. 


Here I interrupted. Such complaints as 
yours againſt the preſent times, are generally 
heard, and eaſily made. But are you ſure that 

this 


* Odyſ. p. ver. 322. 
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this corruption. of genius, is not owing to the. 
profound peace which reigns throughout the 
world? Or rather, does it not flow from the 
war within us, and the ſad effects of our own 
turbulent paſſions? Thoſe paſſions plunge ns 
into the worſt of ſlaveries, and tyrannically 
drag us wherever they plcaſe. Avarice, that 
diſeaſe of which the whole world is ſick be- 
yond a cure, aided by voluptuouſneſs, holds us. 
faſt in. chains of thraldom, or rather, if I may 
ſo expreſs it, overwhelms life itſelf, as well as 
all that live in the depths of miſery. For love 
of money, is the diſeaſe which renders us moſt 
abject, and love of pleaſure, is that which 
renders us moſt corrupt. I have indeed thought 
much upon it, but aſter all, judge it impoſlible 
for the purſuers, or, to ſpeak more truly, the 
adorers and worſhippers, of immenſe riches, to 
preſerve their ſouls from the infection of thoſe 
vices, which are firmly allied to them. For 
profuſeneſs will be wherever there is affluence. 
They are firmly linked together, and conſtant 
attendants upon one another. Wealth unbars 
the gates of cities, and opens the doors of 
houſes, profuſeneſs gets in at the ſame time, and 
there they jointly fix their. reſidence. After 
{ome continuance in their new eſtabliſhment, 
they build their neſts, in the language of phi- 
loſophy, and propagate their ſpecies. There 
H 4 they 
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they hatch arrogance, pride and luxury, no 
ſpurious brood, but their genuine offspring. 
If theſe children of wealth be foftered and ſuf- 
fered to reach maturity, they quickly engen- 
der the moſt inexorable tyrants, and make the 
ſoul groan under the oppreſſions of inſolence, 
injuſtice, and the moſt ſeared and hardened 
impudence. hen men are thus fallen, what 
I have mentione ] muſt needs reſult from their 
d>pravity. They can no longer endure a fight 
of any thing above their groveling ſelves; and 
as for reputation; they regard it not. When 
once ſuch corruption infects an age, it gradu- 
ally ſpreads and becomes univerſal. The fa- 
culties of the ſoul will ther” grow ſtupid, their 
ſpirit will be lot, and good ſenfe and genius 
muſt lie in ruins, when the care and ſtudy of 
man is engaged about the mortal, the worth- 
leſs part of himſelf, and he has ceaſed to cul- 
. tivate virtue, and poliſh his nobler part, the 
ſoul. 


A corrupt and diſhoneſt judge, is incapable 
of making unbiaſſed and ſolid deciſions, by 
the rules of equity and honour. His habit of 
corruption, unavoidably prevents what 1s right 
and juſt, from appearing right and juſt to him. 
Since then the whole tenor of life is guided 
vnly by the rule of intereſt, to promote which, 
we even deſire the death of others, to enjoy 

their 
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their fortunes, after having by baſe and di ſin- 
genious practices, crept into their wills; and 
ſince we frequently hazard our lives for 2 
little pelf, the miſerable ſlaves of our own 
avarice ; can we expect in ſuch a general cor- 
ruption, ſo contagious a depravity, to find 
one generous and impartial ſoul above the ſor- 
did views of avarice, and clear of every ſelfiſh 
paſſion that may diſtinguiſh what is truly great, 
what works are fit to live for ever: Is it not 
better for perſons in our ſituation, to ſubmit 
to the yoke of government, rather than con- 
tinue maſters of themſelves, ſince ſuch head- 
ſtrong paſſions, when ſet at liberty, would 
rage like madmen who have burſt their pri- 
ſons, and inflame the whole world with end- 
leſs diſorders? In a word, an inſenſibility to 
whatever is truly great, has been the bane of 
every riſing genius of the preſent age. Hence - 
life in general (for the exceptions are exceed- 
ing few is thrown away in indolence and ſloth. 
In this deadly lethargy, or even any brighter 
intervals of the diſeaſe, our faint endeavours . 
aim at nothing but pleaſure and empty oſten - 
tation, too weak and languid for thoſe high 
acquiſitions, which take their rife from noble 
emulation, and end in real advantage and ſub- 


ſtantial glory. 


Here perhaps it may be proper to drop this 
ſubject, and purſue our buſineſs. -(2) We come 
H 5 now 
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now to the paſſions, an account of which ! 
have promiſed before in a diſtinct treatiſe, ſince 
they not only conſtitute the ornaments and 
beauties of diſcourſe, but (if Jam not miſtaken) 
have a great ſhare in the Sublime: 


NOTES 


N 0 T1 


AND 


Py 


OBSERVATIONS. 


FECT 2 


1. Mi dear Terentianus.] Who this Terenti- 
anus or Poſthumius Terentianus was, to whom the. 
author addreſſes this treatiſe, is not paſſible to be 
diſcovered, nor is it of any great importance. But 
it appears from ſome paſſages in the ſequel of this 
work, that he was a young Roman, a perſon of a 
bright genius, an elegant taſte, and a particular 
friend to Longinuss What he ſays of him, I am 
confident was ſpoxen with ſincerity more than com- 
plaiſance, fince Longinus muſt have diſdained to. 
flatter like a modern dedicator. 


2. Cecilius's Treatiſe on the Sublime.] Cecilius 
was a 0ic:l;an Rhetorician. He lived under Auguſtus, 
and was contemporar y with Di:nyfius of Ilalicar- 
naſſus, with whom he contraRed a very cloſe friend- 
ſhip. He is thought to have been the firſt who 
wrote on the Sublime, 
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. NN 1 2 


3. Thoſe 2 write for the — or ſpeal in pub- 
lie] I take all this to be ork in the original 
word ToAiTWos;. 


4. The Sublime when ſeaſonably addreſſed, &c.] 
This ſentence is inimitably fine in the original. Dr. 
Pearce has an ingenious obſervation upon it. © It 
is not eaſy, ſays he, to determine whether the pre- 
cepts of Longinus, or his example be moſt to be 
obſerved and followed, in the courſe of this work, 
ſince his ſtile is poſſeſſed of all the ſublimity of his 
ſubject. Accordingly, in this paſſage, to expreſs 
the power of the Sublime, he has made uſe of his 
words, with all the art and propriety imaginable. 
Another writer would have faid, xo: and ei- 
ra, but this had been too dull and-languid. Our 
author uſes the preterperfect tenſe, the better to 
Expreſs the power and rapidity, with which ſubli- 
mity of diſcourſe, ſtrikes the-minds of its hearers. 
It is like lightning, ſays our author, becauſe you- 
can no more look upon this, when preſent, than 
you can upon the flaſh of that. Beſides, the ſtruc- 
ture of the words in the cloſe of the ſentence is 
admirable. They run along and are hurried in the 
celerity of ſhort vowels. They repreſent to the 
life the rapid motion either of lightning or the 
$ublune,”” 


le r. u 


1. Tho nature for the moſt part challenges, &c.T 
Theſe obſervations of Longinus, and the following 
lines of Mr. Pope, are a very proper illuſtration for 
one another. | 

Firff 
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Fir ſt follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juſt landard, which is till the ſame: 
Unerring nature, ſtill divinely bright, 
One clear, unchang*d and univer ſal light, 
Life, force, and beauty muſt to all impart, 
At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of art. 
Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides, 
Wor ks without exo, and without pomp pre ſider: 
In ſome fair body thus the ſecret ſoul 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the awhole, 
Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains, 
ItſeIF unſeen, but in th' effet remains. 
There are whom heav*n has bleſt with flore of wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it; 
Fer wit and judgment ever are at ſtrife, 
Tho' meant each others aid, like man and wife. 
'Tis more to guide, than ſpur the muſe's fleed, 
Reſtrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed; 
Tue winged courſer, like a gen'rous horſe, 
Shews moſt true mettle, when you check his courſe. 
Effay on Criticiſm. 


SECT. Ik 


1. Maki ng Boreas a piper. ] Shakeſpeare has fal- 
len into the ſame kind of bombaſt : 


the ſouthern wind, 
Dat play the trumpet to his purpoſes. _ 
Firſt part of Henry IV. 


2. Gorgias the Leontine, c.]Þ Gorgias the Le- 
ontine was a Sicilian Rhetorician, and father of 
the Sophiſts. He was in ſuch univerſal eſteem 
throughout Greece, that a ſtatue was erected to 
his honour in the temple of Apollo at Delphas of 
ſolid. gold, tho? the cuſtom had been only to gild 


them, 
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them. His ſtiling Xerxes the Per/fian Jupiter, it is 
thought may be defended from the cuſtom of 
the Per ſians, to ſalute their Monarch by that title. 
Calling vultures /iving Sepulchres, has been more 
ſeverely cenſured by Hermogenes than Longinus, 
The authors of | ſuch quaint expreſſions, as he 
ſays, deſerve themſelves to be buried in ſuch 
tombs. Tis certain that writers of great re- 
putation have uſed alluſions of the ſame nature, 
Dr. Pearce has produced inſtances from Ovid, 
and even from Cicero, and obſerved further, that 
Gregory Nazianzen, has ſtiled thoſe wild beaſts 
that devour men, running Sepulchres, However 
at beft they are but conceits, with which little 
wits in all ages will be delighted, the great may 
accidentally ſlip into, and ſuch as men of true 
judgment may overlook, but will hardly com- 
mend. 

3. Calliſthenes.] He W Ariſtatle in the 
tuition of Alexander the great, and wrote a hiſtory 
of the affairs of Greece. 


4. Clitarchus. J He wrote an account al the 
exploits of Alexander the great, having attended 
him in his expeditions. Demetrius Phalereus,. in 
his treatiſe on elocution, has cenſured his ſwelling. 
deſcription of a waſp. © It feeds, ſays he, upon 
the mountains, and flies into hollow oaks.” It 
ſeems as if he was ſpeaking of a wild bull, or the 
boar of Erymanthus, and not of ſuch a pitiful crea- 
ture as a waſp. And for this reaſon, ſays Deme- 
trius, the deſcription is cold and diſagreeable. 


5. Amphicrates.] He was an Athenian orato”. 
Being baniſhed. to Seleucia, and requeſted to ſet 
up a ſchool! there, he replied with arrogance and 
| | difdain, 
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diſdain, that“ The diſ was not large enough for 
dolphins.” Dr. Pearce. 


6. Hegeſias.] Hegefias was a Magneſian. Cicers 
in his orator. c. 226. ſays humorouſly of him, 
« he is faulty no leſs in his thoughts, than his 
expreſſions, ſo that no one who has any know- 
ledge of him, need ever be at a loſs for a man to 
call impertinent.” One of his frigid expreſſions 
is ſtill remaining. Alexander was born the ſame 
night that the temple of Diana at Epheſus, the 
fineſt edifice in the world, was by a terrible fire 
reduced to aſhes. Hege/ias in a panegyrical de- 
clamation on Alexander the great, attempted thus 
to turn that accident to his honour. No won- 
der, ſaid he, that Diana's temple was conſumed 
by ſo terrible a conflagration: the goddeſs was 
ſo taken up in aſſiſting at O/ympias's delivery of 
Alexander, that fhe had no leiſure to extinguiſh 
the flames which were deſtroying her temple.” 
© The coldneſs of this expreſſion, ſays Plutarch in 
Alex. is ſo exceſſively great, that it ſeems ſufficient 
of itſelf to have extinguiſhed the fire of the tem- 
ple.“ | 

I wonder Plutarch, who has given ſo little quar- 
ter to Hegeſias, has himſelf eſcaped cenſure, till 
Dr. Pearce took cognizance of him. Dullneſs, 
fays he, is ſometimes infectious; for while Plutarch, 
is cenſuring Hegeſias, he falls into his very 
character.“ 
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7. Matris.] Who Matris was I cannot find, 
but commentators obſerve from Athenæus, that he 
wrote in proſe an encomium upon Hercules. 
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8. Theodorus.] Theodorus is thought to have 
been born at Gadars, and to have taught at Rhodes. 


Tiberius 
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Tiberius Cæſar, according to Quinctilian, is report- 
ed to have heard him with application, during his 
retirement in that iſland. Langbaine. 


Er. Iv. 


| I. Timeus.) Timeus was a Sicilian hiſtorian. 
Cicero has ſketched a ſhort character of him in his 
Orator. I. 2. c. 14. which agrees very well with 
the favourable part of that which is drawn in this 
ſection. But. Longinus takes notice further of his 
ſeverity to others, which even drew upon him the 
Sir- name of Epitimeus, from the greek emwriuay 
becauſe he was continually chiding and finding 
fault. 

2. Than the wirgins in their eyes.] Xenophon in 
this paſſage is ſhewing the care which that excel- 
lent lawgiver Lycurgus, took to accuſtom the 
Spartan youth, to a grave and modeſt behaviour, 
He injoined them, whenever they appeared in 
public, to cover their arms with their gown, 
to walk ſilently, to keep their eyes from wander- 
ing, by looking always directly before them.“ 
Hence it was, that they differed from ſtatues 
only in their motion. But undoubtedly that. 
turn upon the word hf, nere blamed by Longi- 
nus, would be a great blemiſh to his fine piece, if 
it were juſtly chargeable on the author. But 
Longinus muſt needs have made uſe of a very in- 
correct copy, which by an unpardonable blunder, 
had 2 Toi S ννẽ&,sg inſtead of of roc Para, as it 
ſtands now in the beſt editions, particularly that 


at Paris by H. Stephens, This quite removes the 
| cold 
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cold and infipid turn and reſtores a ſenſe which is 
worthy of Aenophon; You would think them 
more modeſt in their whole behaviour, than virgins 
in the bridal bed.“ 


3. The very day when —— a wveil.] All this 
is implied in the world azaxaavzingiuy, It was the 
cuſtom throughout Greece and the Grecian colonies, 
for the unmarried women never to appear in public, 
or to converſe with men, without a veil. The 
ſecond or third day after marriage, it was uſual 
for the bridegroom to make preſents to his bride, 
which were called araxeauzlygic, for then ſhe imme- 
diately unveiled, and liberty was given him to 
converſe freely with her ever after. See Potter's 


Antiquities, V. li. P · 294-5» 


4. When he calls —— of the eye.) The critics 
are ſtrangely divided about the juſtice of this re- 
mark. Authorities are urged, and parallel ex- 
preſſions quoted on both fides. Longinus blames 
it, but afterwards candidly alledges the only plea 
which can be urged in its favour, that it was 
ſaid by drunken Barbarians, And who but ſuch 
ſots, would have given the moſt delightful objects 
in nature ſo rude and uncivil an appellation? I 
appeal to the ladies for the e of this 
obſervation. 


$KCT. V. 


1. For the mind, &c.] It is remarked in the 
notes to Boileau's tranſlation, that the great prince 
of Conde, upon hearing this paſſage, cried out, 
Foild le Sublime ! voila fon veritable Caractere! 

2. T hat 
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2. That on the contrary, &c.] * This is a very 
fine deſcription of the Sublime, and finer ſtill, be- 
cauſe it is very Sublime . itſelf. But it, is only a 
deſcription; and it does not appear that Longinus 
intended any where in this treatiſe, to give an ex- 
act definition of it. The reaſon is, becauſe he 
wrote after Cecilius, who, as he tells us, had em- 
ployed all his book in defining and ſhewing what 
the Sublime is. But ſince this book of Cecilius is 
loſt, I believe it will not be amiſs, to venture here 
a definition of it, my own way, which may give 
at leaſt an imperfect idea of it. This is the man- 
ner in which I think it may be defined. The 
Sublime is a certain force in diſcourſe, proper to 
elevate and tranſport the foul ; and which pro- 
ceeds either from grandeur of thought, and no- 
bleneſs of ſentiment, or from magniticence of 


words, or an harmonious, lively and animated - 


turn of expreſſion; that is to ſay, from. any one 
of theſe particulars. regarded ſeparately, or what 
makes the perfe& Sublime, from theſe three parti- 
culars joined together.“ 


Thus far are Boileau's own words, in his 12th 
reflection on Longinus, where, to illuſtrate the 
preceding definition, he ſubjoins an example from 
Racine's Athalia or Abner, of theſe three particu- 
lar qualificatians of ſublimity joined together.— 
One of the princip:1 officers of the court of Ju- 
dah, repr:ſents to Fehoiada the high-prieſt, the 
exceflive rage of Athalia againſt him and all the 
Levites ; adding, that in his opinion, the haughty 
princeſs would in a ſhort time come and attack 


God 
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God even in his ſanctuary. To this the high- 
prieſt, not in the leaſt moved, anſwers: 


Celui qui met un frein d la fureur des flats, 

Sait auſſi des mechans arrèter les complots, 

Sou mis avec reſpect à ſa wolonte ſainte, 

Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, & nai point d' autre 
crainte, f 


SECT. VL 


1. Some paſſions are waſily diſtant, &c.] The 
pathetic without - grandeur is preferable to that 
which is great without paſſion. Whenever both 
unite, the paſſage will be excellent; and there is 
more of this in the book of Job, than in any 
other compoſition in the world. Longinus has here 
quoted a fine inſtance of the latter from Homer, 
but has produced none of the former, or the pathe- 
tic without grandeur. | 


When a writer applies to the more tender paſ- 
ſions of love and pity, when a ſpeaker endeavours 
to engage our affections or gain our eſteem, he 
may ſucceed well, though there be nothing grand 
in what he ſays. Nay grandeur would ſometimes 
be unſeaſonable in ſuch cafes, as it ſtrikes always 
at the imagination, 

There is a deal of this fort of pathetic, in the 
words of our Saviour to the poor Jus, who 
were impoſed upon, and deluded into fatal errors 
by the Scribes and Phariſees, who had long been 
guilty of the heavieſt oppreſſions on the minds 
of the people. Matt. xi, 28. 30. Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give 
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give you reſt. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 


me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye hall 
find reft unto your ſouls. For my yoke is eaſy, and 
my burden is light. 

So again in Matt. xxiii. 37. after taking notice of 
the cruelties, inhumanities and murders, which 
the Jewi/a nation had been guilty of, towards 
thoſe who had exhorted them to repentance, or 
would have recalled them from their blindneſs and 
ſuperſtition to the practice of real religion and 
virtue, he on a ſudden breaks off with, 


O Jeruſalem, Feruſalem, thou that killeſt the pro- 
phets, and ſtoneſt them which are ſent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not |! 


The expreſſion here is vulgar and common, the 
alluſion to the hen taken from an obje& which is 
daily before our eyes, and yet there is as much 
tenderneſs and ſignificance in it, as can any where 
be found in the ſame compaſs. 


T beg leave to obſerve farther, that there is 2 
continued ſtrain of this ſort of pathetic in St. Paul's 
farewel-ſpeech, to the Epheſian elders in Ads xx. 
What an effect it had upon his audience is plain 
from wer. 36-38. It is ſcarcely poſlible to read it 
ſeriouſly without tears. 


2. There are many things grand—&c.) The 
firſt book of Paradiſe Loft is a continued inftance 
of ſublimity without paſſion. The deſcriptions 
of Satan and the other fallen angels are very grand, 
but terrible. They do not lo much exalt as 

terrify 
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terrify the imagination. See Mr. Addiſon's obſer- 
vations, Speclator No. 339. c 


3. The Poet.) Longinus, as well as many ether 
writers, frequently ſtiles Homer in an eminent man- 
ner, the Poet, as if none but he had deſerved that 
title. 


4. Milton has equalled, if not excelled, theſe 
bold lines of Homer in his fight of Angels. See 
Mr. Addiſon's fine obſervations upon it, Spectator 
No. 333. 


SECT. IX. 


1. The filence of Ajax, Sc.] Dido in Virgil be- 
haves with the ſame greatneſs and majeſty as 
Homer's Ajax. He diſdains the converſation of 
the man, who to his thinking had injuriouſly de- 
frauded him of the arms of Achilles; and ſhe ſcorns 
to hold conference with him, who in her own 
opinion had baſely forſaken her, and by her filent 
retreat, ſhews her reſentment, and reprimands 
Aneas more, than ſhe could have done in a thou- 
land words. 


Illa folo fixos oculos averſa tenebat, 

Nec nagis incepto vultum ſer mone movetur, 
Puam ſi dura filex, aut ſtet Marpeſia cautes. 
Tandem corripuit ſeſe, atque inimica refugit 

In nemus umbriſerum.— En. 6. v. 469. 


Diſdainfully fhe lool d; then turning round, 

She fix d her eyes, unmov'd upon the ground, 

And what he looks and fwears, regards no more 

Then the deaf rocks, when the loud billows roar, 
Es But 
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But whirPd away to ſhun his hateful fight, 
Eid. in the foreſt and the ſhades of night. 


Dxzypen, 


The Pathetic, as well as the grand, 1s expreſſed 
as ſtrongly by ſilence or a bare word, as in a num- 
ber of periods. There is an admirable inſtance of 
it in Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, Act 4. ſcene. 4. 
The preceding ſcene is wrought up in a maſterly 
manner, we ſee there in the trueſt light the noble 


and generous reſentment of Brutus, and the haſty |}! 


choler and as haſty repentance of Caſſius. After 
the reconciliation, in the beginning of the next 
ſcene, Brutus addreſſes himſelf to Ca ius. 


Bru. O Caſſius, I am fick of many priefs. 
Caſ. Of your philoſophy you make no uſe 

- If you give place to accidental evils, 
Bru. No man bears ſorrow vetter,—Portia' s dead, 
Caſ. Ha ! Portia! 
Bru. She is dead. 
Caſ. How ſcap'd I killing, when 1 eroff youſe? 


The ſtroke is heavier, as it comes unexpected. 
The grief is abrupt, becauſe it is inexpreſlible, 
The heart 1s melted in an inſtant, and tears will 
ftart at once in auy audience, that has generoſity 
enough to be moved, or is capable of ſorrow 


and pity. 


When words are tov weak, or colours too 
faint to repreſent a Pathos, as the poet will be 
ſilent, ſo the painter will hide what he cannot 
ſhew. Timanthes, in his ſacrifice of Iphigenia, gave 
Calchas a ſorrowful look, he then painted Ulyſſes 
more ſorrowful, and afterwards her uncle Mene- 

laus 
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laus with all the grief and concern in his counte- 
nance, which his pencil was able to diſplay. By 
this gradation he had exhauſted the paſſion, and 
had no art left for the diſtreſs of her father 
Agamemnon, which required the ſtrongeſt height- 
ning of all. He therefore covered up his head 
in his garment, and left the ſpectator to imagine 
that exceſs of anguiſh which colours were unable 
to expreſs. 


2.1 old accept theſe propoſals 8 » # &c.] 
There is a great gap in the original after theſe 
words. The ſenſe has been ſupplied by the 


editors from the well-known records of hiſtory. 


The propoſals here mentioned were made to 
Alexander by Darius; and were no leſs than his 
own daughter, and half his kingdom, to purchaſe 
peace. They would have contented Parmenio, 
but were quite too ſmall for the extenſive views of 
his maſter. 


Dr. Pearce, in his note to this paſſage, has in- 
ſtanced a brave reply of /phicrates, When he 
appeared to anſwer an accuſation preferred againſt 
him by Ari ſtophon, he demanded of him, Whether 
he would have betrayed his country for a ſum of 
money? Ariſtophon replied in the negative: Have 
1 then done, cried Iphicrates, what even you would 
have ſcorned to do? 


There is the ſame evidence of a generous 
heart in the prince of Orange's reply to the 
Duke of Buckingham, who to incline him to an 
inglorious peace with the French, demanded, 
what he could * in that deſperate ſituation of 


himſelf 
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himſelf and his country? Nor tive to ſee its ruin, but 
die in the Inft dyke. 


Theſe ſhort replies have more force, ſhew 
a greater ſoul, and make deeper impreſſions, than 
the moſt laboured diſcourſes, The ſoul ſeems 
to rouſe and collect itſelf, and then darts forth at 
once in the nobleſt and moſt conſpicuous point of 
view. | 

3. The ſpace between, &c.] Longinus here ſets 
out in all the pomp and ſpirit of Homer. How 
vaſt is the reach of man's imagination ! and what 
a vaſt idea, the ſpace between heaven and earth, 
is here placed before it! Dr. Pearce has taken 
notice of ſuch a thought in the wiſdom of Salomon: 
Thy almighty word leaped down—it touched the 
; heaven, but it flood upon the earth, _ xvüi. 
ver. 15, 16. 


4. See the note to this deſcription of Diſcord in 
Mr. Pope's tranflation. Virgil has copied it werba- 
tim, but applied it to fame. 

Ingrediturque ſolo, & caput inter nubila condit. 


Soon grows the. pigmy to gigantic ſize, 
Her feet on earth, her forehead in the ſkies. 


Shakeſpeare, without any imitation of theſe great 
maſters, has, by the natural ſtrength of his own 
genius, deſcribed the extent of Slander in the 
greateſt pomp of expreſſion, elevation of thought, 
and fertility of invention: 


— -Slander 
WW, 100 4 Ra is Harper than the ſword, whoſe 
tongue 
Out-venams all the worms of Nile, whoſe breath 
Rides 
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Rides on the poſling winds, and doth helie 

All corners of the world, kings, queens and Rates, 
Maids, matrons, nay the ſecrets of the grave, 
This wviperous ſlander enters, ———Cymbeline, 


And Milton's deſcription of Satan, when he pre- 
pares for the combat, is, according to Mr. Advi/on, 
(Spectator No. 321,) equally Sublime with either 
the deſcription of Diſcord in Homer, or that of Fame 
in Virgil: | 

— ..— Satan alar m' d, 

ColleAing all his might, dilated flood 

lite Teneriff or Atlas unremod d: 

His flature reach' d the ſty, and on his creff 

Sate horror plam'd.——— 


5. The mage of Heſiod, here blamed by Lon- 


ginus is borrowed from low life, and has ſome- 
thing in it exceedingly naſty. Ir offends the ſto- 


mach, and, of courſe,” cannot be approved by the 


judgment. This briugs to my remembrance the 


conduct of Milton, in his defcription of Sin and 
Death, who are ſct off in the moſt horrible de- 
formity. In that of fin there is, indeed, ſome. 


thing loathſome; and what ought to be painted in 
that manner, ſooner than fin? Yet the circum- 


ſtances are picked out with the niceſt ſkill, and 
raſe a rational abhorrence of ſuch hideous 
objects. 


The one ſeem' d woman to the waiſt, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a fcaly fold, 
Voluminous and vaſt! a ferpent arm d 
With mortal fing: about her middle round 
A cry of hel!-haunds, never-cea/ing, bari'd 
I (ith 
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With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 

A hideous peal : Yet when they liſt, would creep, 

If aught diſturb*d their noiſe, into her womb 

And kennel there; yet there ſtill bark*d, and howl'd 
Within, unſeen. ——— 


Of death, he ſays, | 
— — —— Glack it flood as night, 


Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 


And fhozk a dreadful dart, ——— — 


But Milton's judiciouſneſs in ſelecting ſuch cir. 
cumſtances as tend to raiſe a juſt and natural 
averſion, is no where more viſible than in his 
deſcription of a lazar-houſe, book 1ith. An 
inferior genius might have amuſed himſelf with 
expatiating on the filthy and nauſeous objects 
abounding in ſo horrible a ſcene, and written 
perhaps like a ſurgeon, rather than a poet. But 
Milton aims only at the paſſions, by ſhewing the 
miſerics entailed upon man, in the nfoſt affecting 
manner, and exciting at once our horror at the 
woes of the afflicted, and a generous ſympathy 
in all their afflictions. 


— enen a alace 
Before his eyes appear o , fad, noiſome, dark, &c. 


It is too long to quote, but the whole is exceed- | 
ingly poetic, the latter part of it ſublime, ſolemn 


and touching, We ſtartle and groan at this ſcene 
of miſeries in which the whole race of mankind is 


perpetually involved, and of ſome of which we 
ourſelves muſt one day be the victims. 


Sip ht ſo deform, what heart of rock could long 


Dry-ey d behold | ——— —— 
8 To 
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To return to the remark. There is a ſerious 
turn, an inborn ſedateneſs in the mind, which 
renders images of terror grateful and engaging. 
Agreeable ſenſations are not only produced by 
bright and lively objects, but ſometimes by ſuch 
as are gloomy and folemn. It is not the blue ſky, 
the chearful ſunſhine, or the ſmiling landſcape, 
that give us all our pleaſure, ſince we are incebted 
for no little ſhare of it to the ſilent night, the 
diſtant howling wilderneſs, the melancholy grot, 
the dark wood and hanging precipice. What is 
terrible cannot be deſcribed too well; what is 
diſagreeable ſhould not be deſcribed at all, or at 
leaſt ſhould be ſtrongly ſhaded. When Apelles 
drew the pourtrait of Antigonus, who had loſt an 
eye, he judiciouſly took his face in profile, that 
he might hide the blemiſh. It is the art of the 
painter to pleaſe, and not to offend the fight. It 
is the poet's to make us ſometimes thoughtful and 
ſedate, but never to raiſe our diſtaſte by foul and 
nauſeous repreſentations, 


6. The world itſelf, &c.] It is highly worthy 


of remark, how Longinus ſeems here inſpired 


with the genius of Homer. He not only ap- 
proves and -admires this divine thought of the 
poet, but imitates, I had almoſt ſaid, improves 
and raiſes it. The ſpace which Homer aſſigns to 
every leap of the horſes, is equal to that which 
the eye will run over, when a ſpectator is placed 


upon a lofty eminence, and looks towards the 


ſea, where there is nothing to obſtru the proſ- 
pet. This is ſufficiently great; but Long inus 
bas ſaid what is greater than this, for he bounds 

TH: not 
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not the leap by the reach of the ſight, but boldly 

avers, that the whole extent of the world would 

not afford room enough for two ſuch leaps, 

Dr. Pearce. | £ 

7. How grand alſo, &c.) Milton's deſcription 

of the fight of angels is well able to ſtand a 

parallel with the combat of the gods in Homer, 
His Venus and Mars make a ludicrous ſort of 

appearance after their defeat by Diomede. The 

engagement between Fun and Latona, has a little 

of the air of burleſque, His commentators, in- 

deed, labour heartily in his defence, and diſcover 

fine allegories under theſe ſallies of his fancy, 

This may ſatisfy them, but is by no means a ſuf- 

ficient excuſe for the poet. Homer's excellencies 

are indeed ſo many and fo great, that they eaſily 

incline us to grow fond of thoſe few blemiſhes, 

which are diſcernible in his poems, and to contend 

that he is broad awake, when heris actually nod- 

ding. But let us return to — and take notice 
of the ou g lines: 

Now florming fury roſe, | 

And clamour, ſuch as heard in heav*n, till now, 

Mas never: arms or armour claſhing, bray*'d 

Horrible diſcord, and the madding whvels 

Of brazen chariots wag*d: dire was the noiſe 

Of conflit ! over head the diſmal hiſc 

Of frery darts in flaming wollies flew, 

And flying wailted either hoſt with fre. 

So, under fiery cope, trgether ru/}*d 

Bot /i battles main, with ruinous nf} quit 

And inextingui/hable rage all heav*n 

Reſounded; and hail earth been then, all earth: 

Had to her centre ſhook, 
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The thought of flery archers being drawn over 
the armies, by the flight of flaming arrows, may give 
us ſome idea of Milion's lively imagination, as the 
laſt thought, which is ſuperlatively great, of the 
reach of his genius: 


And had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre /Aook. 


He ſeems apprehenſive that the mind of his 
readers was not ſtocked enough with ideas, td 
enable them to form a notion of this battle, and 
to raiſe it the more, recalls to their r#membrance 
the time, or that part of infinite duration in 
which it was fought, before time was, when this 
viſible creation exiſted only in th2 preſcience of 
God. | 


8. What a fproſpef, &c.] That magnificent 
deſcription of the combat of the gods cannot 
poſſibly be expreſſed or diſplayed in more conciſe, 
more clear, or more fublime terms, than here 
in Longinuss This is the excellence of a true 
critic, to be able to diſcern the excellencies of his 
author, and to diſplay his own ia illuſtrating them. 
Dr. Pearce. 


9. For Homer, in my opinion, &c.] Plutarch, in 
his treatiſe on reading the poets, is of the ſame 
opinion with Longinus : © When you read, "ſays 
he, in Homer of gods thrown out of heaven by 
one another, or of gods wounded by quarrelling 
with and ſnarling at one another, you may with 
reaſon ſay, k | 


Here, had thy fancy glow'd with uſual heat, 
Thy gods had fhone more uniformly great.” 


I * 10. The 
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10. The Deity is deſcribed in a thouſand paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture in greater majeſty, pomp and 
perfection, than that in which Homer arrays his 
gods. The books of P/alms and of Fob abound in 
ſuch divine deſcriptions. That particularly in 
Halm xviii. ver. 7. 10. is inimitably grand, 


Then the earth ſhook and trembled, the foundations 
alſo of the hills moved, and were ſhaken, becauſe he 


evas wroth, There went up a ſmoke out of his no/- 
trils, and fire out of his mouth devoured : coals were 


 kindled at ity He bowed the heavens alſo and came 
down ; and darkneſs was under his feet. And he 


rode upon a cherub, and did fly, and came flying upon 
the wings of the wind, 

So again, Pſalm lxxvii. 16-19, 

The waters ſaw thee, O God, the waters ſaw 
thee and were afraid; the depths alſo were trou- 
bled. The clouds poured out water, the air thun- 
 dered, and thine arrows went abroad. The voice 
of thy thunder was heard round about; the light- 
nings ne upon the ground, the earth was moved 
and roll wwithal, Thy way is in the ſea, and thy 
paths in the great waters, and thy foutleps are nat 


known, 


And in general, wherever there is any deſerip— 
tion of the works of Omnipotence, or the excel- 


lence of the divine being, the ſame vein of Subli- - 


mity is always to be difcerned. I beg the reader 
to peruſe, in this view, the following Pſalms 46. 
68. 76. 96. 97. 104. 114. 139. 148. as alſo the 
3d chapter of Habakkuk, and the deſcription of 
the Son of God, in the book of Revelations, chap, 


xix. 11-17. 1 : 
opying 
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Copying ſuch ſublime images in the poetical 
parts of {cripture, and heating his imagination 
with the combat of the gods in Homer, has made 
Milton ſucceed ſo well in his fight of angels. If 
Homer deſerves ſuch vaſt encomiums from the 
critics for deſcribing Neptune with ſo much pomp 
and magnificence, how can we ſufficiently admire 
thoſe divine deſcriptions which Million gives of the 


Meſfiaht. 


He on the wings of cherub rode ſublime 

On the chr ytulline ſhy, in ſapphire thron'd, 
Illuſlrious far and wide. —— 

Before him pow'r divine his way prepar' d; 

At his command th” up-rooted fills retir*'d 

Each to his place, they heard his waice and went 
OBjequionus ; heav*n his wonted face renew d, 

And with freſi flowrets hill and valley ſmiP d. 

11. So likexviſe the Jewiſh, &c.] This divine 

paſſage has furniſhed a handle for many of thoſe 
who are willing to be thought critics, to ſhew 


their pertneſs and ſtupidity at once. Thy? bright 


as the light of which it ſpeaks, they are blind 
to its luſtre, and will not difcern its Sublimity, 
Some pretend that Long inus never ſaw this paſſage, 
though he has actually quoted it; and that he 
never read Moſes, though he has left ſo candid an 
acknowledgement of his merit. In ſuch company 
ſme, no doubt, will be ſurpriſed to find the names 
of Huẽt and le Clerc. They have examined, taken 
to pieces, and ſifted it as long as they were able, 
yet ſtill they cannot find it Sublime. Ic is ſimple, 
lay they, and therefore not grand. They have 
tried it by a law of Horace miſunderſtood, and 


therefore condemn it. 
| I 4 Boileau 


* 
— — . — 83 
— — 
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Boileau undertook its defence, and — — 
defended it. He ſhews them, that ſimplicity of 
expreſſion is ſo far from being oppoſed to Subli. 
mity, that it is frequently the cauſe and founda. 
tion of it (and indeed there is not a page in 
ſcripture, which abounds not with inſtances to 
ſtrengthen this remark.) MHorace's law that a 
beginning ſhould be unadorned, does not by any 
means forbid it to be grand, ſince grandeur con- 
ſiſts not in ornament and dreſs. He then ſhews 
at large, that whatever noble and majeſtic expreſ- 
fon, elevation of thought, and importance of 
event can contribute to Sublimity, may be found 
united in this paſſage. Whoever has the curioſity 
to ſee the particulars of this diſpute, may find it 
in the edition of Boileau's works, in four vols. 
1zmo. 

It is however remarkable, that though Monſ. 
Hut: will not allow the Sublimity of this paſſage in 
Moſes, yet he extols the following in the 33d Pſalm: 
Tor he ſpake, and it was done; he commanded, and 
it flood faſt. 

There is a particularity in the manner of quot- 
iog this paſſage by Longinus, which I think has hi- 
therto eſcaped obſervation. God ſaid—Whar? 
Let there be light, &c. That interrogation be- 
tween the narrative. part, and the words of the 
Almighty himſelf, carries with it an air of reverence 
and veneration. It ſeems deſigned to awaken the 
reader, and raiſe his awful attention to the yoice of 
the great Creator. 

Inſtances of this majeſtic ſimplicity and unaf- 


fected grandeur are to be met with in great 
plenty 
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plenty through the facred writings; ſuch as St. 
John xi. 43. Lazarus, come forth. St. Mat. viii. 3. 
Lord, if thou wilt, thou canſ} make me clan, —— 
] will, Be thou clean. And St. Mark iv. 39. 
where Chrift huſhes the tumultuous ſea into a 
calm, with peace, (or rather, be fent,) be flill. 
The waters (ſays a critic, /acred claſſics, p. 325) 
heard that voice, which commanded univerfal 
nature into being. They ſunk at his command, 
who has the ſole privilege of ſaiying to that unraly 
element, /hi/herto halt thou paſr, and no farther : 
gere all thy proud waves be flopp*d. 


12. So that in the Odyſſey, ffc.—] Never did 
any criticiſm equal, much leſs exceed, this of Lon- 
ginus in Sublimity. He gives his opinion, that 
Homer's Odyſſey being the work of his old age, 
and written in the decline of his life, and in eve- 
ry reſpect equal to the 7had, except in violence 
and impetuoſity, may be refembled to the ferting 
ſun, whoſe grandeur continues the ſame, tho? its 
rays retain not the fame fervent heat. Let us here 
take a view of Longinus, whilſt he points our the 
beauties of the beſt writers, and at the ſame time 
his own. Equal himſelf to the moſt celebrated 
authors, he gives them the elogies due to their 
merit. He not only judges his predeceſſors, by the 
true laws and ſtandard of good writing, but leaves 
poſterity in himſelf a model and pattern of genius 
and judgment. Dr. Pearce. 


This fine compariſon of how to the ſun, is 
certainly an honour to poet and critic. It is a 
fine reſemblance, great, beautiful and juſt. He 

I 5 deſcribes 
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deſcribes Homer in the ſame elevation of thought, 
as Homer himſelf would have ſet off his heroes, 
Fine genius will ſhew its ſpirit, and in every age 
and climate diſplay its natural inherent vigour, 
This remark will, I hope, be a proper introduction 
to the following lines'of Milton, where grandeur 
impaired and in decay, is deſcribed by an alluſion 
to the ſun in eclipſe, by which eur ideas are won- 
derfully raiſed to a conception of what it was in all 
its glory. 


he, above the reſt 
In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tow'r : his form not yet had loft 
All her original brightneſs, nor appear*d 
Leſs than arch-angel ruin'd, and th* exceſs 
Of glory obſcur'd: as when the ſun new-ris'n 
Looks thro? the horizontal miſt y air, 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipſe, diſaſirous twilight eds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs ; darkened fo, yet ſhone 
Above them all th arc hi- angel. 


That horrible grandeur in which Milton arrays 
his devils throughout his poem, is an honourable 
proof of the ſtretch of his invention, and the 
ſolidity of his judgment. Tafſſo in his 4th Canto 
has opened a council of devils, but his deſcrip- : 
tion of them is frivolous and puerile, ſavouring too 
much of old womens tales, and the fantaſtic 
dreams of ignorance, He makes ſome of them 
walk upon the feet of beaſts, and dreſſes out 
their reſemblance of a human head, with twilt- 
ing ſerpents inſtead of hair, horns ſprout upon 

their 
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their foreheads, and after them they drag an 
immenſe length of a tail. It is true, when he 
makes his Pluto ſpeak (for he has made uſe of the 
old poetical names) he ſupports his character 
with a deal of ſpirit, and puts ſuch words and 
ſentiments into his mouth as ate properly diabo- 
lical. His devil.taiks fomewhat like Milton's, but 
looks not with half that horrible poinp, that 1 
of obſcured glory. 


13. Zoilus.] The moſt infamous name of a 
certain author of Thracian extraction, who wrote 
a treatiſe againſt the Iliad and Odyſſey of Homer, 
and entitled it, Homer's Refrimand which ſo ex- 
aſperated the p-ople of that age, 'that they put the 
author to death, and ſacrificed him as it were to 
the injured g-nius of Homer; his enterprize was 
certainly too daring, his puniſhment undoubtedly 
too ſevere, Dr. Pearce. 


14. Dreams indeed they are, &c.] After Lon- 
ginus had thus ſummoned up the imperfections of 
Hamer, one might imagine from the utual bitter- 
neſs of critics, that a heavy cenſure would imme 
diately follow. But the true critic knows how to 
pardon, to excuſe, and to extenuate. Such con- 
duct is uncommon, but juſt. We ſe: by it at once, 
the worth of the author, and the candour of the 
judge. With perſons of ſo gencrous a bent, his 
tranſlator has fared as well as Homer. Mr. Pope's 
« faults in that pertormance, are the faults of a 
man, but his beauties are the beautics of an 
angel.” Hay on the Oayſſey. 


15. In the moral hind of writing.) The 
word Mora! does not fully give the idea of the 
original 
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original word 79g, but our language will not 
furniſh; any other that comes ſo near it. The 
meaning of the paſſage is, that great authors, in 
the youth and fire of their genius, abound chiefly 
in ſuch paſſions as are ſtrong and vehement; but 
in their old age and decline, they betake them- 
ſelves to ſuch as are mild, pesceable and ſedate. 
At firſt they endeavour to move, to warm, to 
tranſport, but afterwards to amuſe, delight, and 
perſuade. In youth, they ſtrike at the imagina- 
tion, in age they ſpeak more to our reaſon.— 
For tho' the paſſions are the ſame in their na- 
ture, yet at different ages they differ in degree. 
Love, for inſtance, is a violent, hot, and impetu- 
ous paſſion; eſteem is a ſedate, cool and peace- 
able affection of the mind. The youthful fits 
and tranſports of the former, in progreſs of time, 
ſubſide and ſettle in the latter. So a ſtorm is dif- 
ferent from a gale, tho* both are wind. Hence 
it is, that bold ſcenes of action, dreadful alarms, 
affecting images of terror, and ſuch violent turns 
of paſſion, as require a ſtretch of fancy to ex- 
preſs or to conceive, employ the vigour and ma- 
turity of youth, in which conſiſts the nature of 
the Pathetic; but amufing narrations, calm de- 
ſcriptions, delightful landſcapes, and more even 
and peaceable affections are agreeable in the ebb 
of life, and therefore more frequently attempted, 
and more ſucceſsfully expreſſed by a declining ge- 
nius. This is the Moral kind of writing here 
mentioned, and by theſe particulars is Homer's 
Odyſſey diſtinguiſhed from his 1liad. The Tab 


and loc ſo frequently uſed, and ſo important in 
the 
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the Greek Critics, are fully explained by Quindilian, 
iu the ſixth book of his Inſtitut. Orat. 


„ 


1. There is a line at the end of this ode of Sap- 
ph in the original, which is taken no notice of in 
the tranſlation, becauſe the ſenſe is complete with- 
out it, and if admitted, it would throw confuſion 
on the whole. 


The title of this ode, in Ur/inus in the Frag- 
ments of Sappho, is, To the belaved fair, and it is 
the right. For Plutarch (to omit the teſtimonies 
of many others) in his Eroticon, has theſe words, 
The beautiful Sappho ſays, that at fight of her belrved 
fair, her voice was ſuppreſſed, &c. B-lides, Strabo, 
and Athenæus tell us, that the name of this fair- 
one was Dorica, and that ſhe was loved by Chas 
raxus, Sappho's brother, Let us then ſuppoſe 
that this Dorica, Sappho's infamous paramour, re- 
ceives the addrefles of Charaxus, and admits him 
into her company as her lover. This very moment 
Sappho unexpeRedly enters, and ſtruck at what 
ſhe fees, feels tormenting emotions. In this ode 
therefore” ſhe endeavours to expreſs that wrath, 
jealouſy and anguiſh, which diſtracted her with 
ſuch variety of torture. This, in my opinion, is 
the ſubject of the ode. And whoever joins in my 
ſentiments cannot but diſapprove of the following 
verſes in the French tranſlation by Boileau, 


dans les doux tranſports ou i egare mon ame, 
And, 
= Fa tombe dans des douces Lingueurs. 


The 
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The word doux, will in no wiſe expreſs the rage 
and diſtraction of Sapphy's mind. It is always uſed 
in a contrary ſenſe. Catullus has tranſlated this 
ode almoft verbally, and Lucretius has imitaced it 
in his third book. Dr. Pearce. 


The Engli/a tranſlation I have borrowed from 
the Spectator, No. 229. I: was done by Mr. Philips, 
and has been very much applauded, tho” the fol- 
lowing line 

For while I gaz d in tranſport loft, 
and this 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill*d, 
will be liable to the ſame cenſure with Boiltau $ 
douces langucurs. 


A critique on this ode may be ſeen in the ſame 
Speftator. It has been admired in all ages, and be- 
fide the imitation of it by Catullus, and Lucretius, 
a great reſemblance of it, is eaſily perceivable in 
Horace's Ode to Lydia, lib. 1. od, 13: and in Vir- 
git's Aneid, lib. 4. 


Long inus idee its beauty to the judicious 
choice of thoſe circumſtances which are the conſtant, 
tho! ſurprizing attendants upon love. It is certainly 
a paſſion that has more prevalent ſenſations of plea- 
| ſure and pain, and affects the mind with a greater 

diverſity of impreſſions than any other. 


love is a ſmoke, rais'd with the fume of ſighit; 
Being purg d, a fire ſparkling in lover's eyes. 
Being vex d, a ſea nouri/h'd with lovers tears; 
What is it elſe? a madneſs moſt diſcreet, 
A choaking gall and a preſerving ſweet. 
Shakeſpeare in Romeo and juliet. 


The 
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The qualities of love, are certainly very proper 
for the management of a good poet. It is a ſubject 
on which many may ſhine in different lights, yet 
keep clear of all that whining and rant, with which 
the ſtage is continually peſtered. The ancients 
have ſcarcely meddled with it in any of their trage- 
dies. Shakeſpeare has (hewn it in almoſt all its de- 
grees by different characters in one or other of his 
plays. Otway has wrought it up finely in the Orphan, 
to raiſe ou pity. Dryden expreſſes its thoughtleſs 
violence very well in his All for love. Mr. Addiſon 
has painted it both ſucceſsful and unfortunate, with 
the higheſt judgment in his Cato. 


But Adam and Eve in Milton, are the fineſt pic- 
ture of conjugal love that ever was drawn. In them 
it is true warmth of affection without the violence 
or fury of paſſion ; a ſweet and reaſonable tender- 
neſs, without any cloying or inſipid fondneſs. In 
its ſerenity and ſun-ſhine, it is noble, amiable, en- 
dearing and innocent. When it jars and goes out 
of tune, as on ſome occaſions it will, there is anger 
and reſentment. - He is gloomy, ſhe complains and 


to ſubmit, and Adam to forgive, We are pleaſed 
that they have quarrelled, when we ſee the agree- 
able manner in which they are reconciled, They 
have enjoyed proſperity, and will ſhare adverſity 
together. And the lait ſcene in which we beheld 
this unfortunate couple is when, 


They hand in hand with wandering Reps and flow 
Tyre“ Eden take their ſolitary way, 


Taſo 


weeps, yet love has ſtill its force. Eve knows how 
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Taſſo in his Gieruſalemme liberata has loſt no op- 
portunity of embelliſhing his poem with ſome inci- 
dents of this paſſion. He even breaks in upon the 
rules of epic, by introducing the Epiſode of Olin- 
do and Sophroxia in his 2d Canto: for they never 
appear again in the poem, and have no ſhare in 
the action of it. Two of his great perſonages are 


a uhuſband and wife, who fight always fide by fide, 


and die together. The power, the allurement, the 
tyranny of beauty is amply diſplayed in the coquet- 
tiſh charaQter of Armida, n the 4th Canto. He in- 
deed always ſhews the eff-Qs of the paſſion in true 
colours; but then he does more, he refines and 
plays upon them with fine-ſpun conceits. He 
flouriſhes like Ovid on every little incident, and 
recalls our attention from the Poem, to take 
notice of the Peet's wit. This might be writing 
in the /talian taſte, but it is not nature. Homer 
was above it in his fine characters of Hector and 
Andromache, Ulyſſes and Penelope. The judicious 
Virgil has rejected it in his natural picture of Dido. 
Milton has followed and improved upon his great 


maſters with dignity aud judgment. 


2. The author of the poem in the Arimaſpians.] 
Ariſtæus the Proconnefan is ſaid to have wrote a 
poem, called *Apudzorua, or of the affairs of the 
Arimaſpians a Scythian people, fituated far from any 
ſea, The lines here quoted ſeem to be ſpoken by 
an Arimaſpien, wondering how men dare truſt 
themſclves in ſhips, and endeavouring to deſcribe 
the ſeamen in the extremities of a ſtorm, Dr, 
Fan. 


3. There 
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3. There is a deſcription of a tempeſt in 
the 107th P/a/m, which runs in a very high vein 
of ſublimity, and has more ſirit in it, than the 
applauded deſcriptions in the authors of antiquity, 
becauſe when the ſtorm is in all its rage, and the 
danger become extreme, almighty power is intro- 
duced to calm at once the roaring main, and give 
preſervation to the. miſerable diſtreſſed. It ends 
in that fervency of devotion, which ſuch grand 
occurrences are fitted to raiſe.in the minds of the 
thoughtful. 


— 


He commandeth and raiſeth the flyrmy wind, 
which lifteth up the waves thereof. They mount up 
to heaven, they go down again to the deptſis, their 
foul is melled away becauſe of trouble. They reel to 
and fro like a drunken man, and are at their wits=end. . 
Then they try uno the Lord in their trouble, and he 
bringeth them out of their diflireſſess He maketh the 
ſtorm a calm, ſo that the waves thereof are fill. 
Then are they glad, beeauſe they be quiet ; ſo he bring- 
el them unto their deſired haven. Oh that men 
would praiſe the Lord for his goodneſs, and for his won- 
derful wwarks ta the children of men ! 


Shakeſpeare has with inimitable art made uſe 
of a ſtorm in his tragedy of king Lear, and con- 
tinued it through ſeven ſcenes. In reading it, one 
ſees the piteous condition of thoſe who are ex- 
pofed to it in open air, one almoſt hears the wind 
and thunder, and beholds the flaſhes of light- 
ning. The anger, fury and paſſionate exclama- 
tions of Lear himſelf ſeem to rival the ſtorm, 
which is as outrageous in his breaſt, inflamed and 

ulcerated 


— 
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ulcerared by the barbarities f his daughters, as in 


the elements themſelves, We view him 


Contending with the fretful elements, 

Bids ,' e wind blow the earth into the ſea, 

Or ſwell the curled waters 'bowve the main, 

That things might change or ceaſe : tears his white 
hair | 

Which the impetuous blaſts with eyeleſs rage 

Catch in their fur 


We afterwards ſee the diſtreſſed old man ex- 
poſed to all the inclemencies of the weather; nature 
itſelf in hurry and diſorder, but he as violent and 
boiſterous as the ſtorm. | \ 


Rumble thy belly-fu!l, ſpit fire, ſpout rain 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daug hters ; 
I tax not you, ye elements. — 


And immediately after, 


Let the great gods 

That heep this dreadful thund'ring oer our heads 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretchs 
That haſt within thee undivul, ed crimes 

Unwhipt of juſtice. Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjur*d, and thou ſimular man of virtue 
That art inceſtuous : caitiff, ſhake ta pieces, 

That under covert and convenient ſeeming 

Haſt pradtisd on man's life. Clje pent up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and ajk 


T heſe dreadful ſummoner s grace 


The ſtorm fill continues, and the poor old 
man is forc.d along the open heath to take ſhel- 
ter in a wretched hovel. There the poet has laid 


new incidents to ſtamp freſh terror on the ima- 
gination 


« 2 my «s 1 8 
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gination by lodging Edgar in it before them. The 
paſſions of the old king are ſo turbulent, that he 
will not be perſuaded to take any refuge. When 
honeſt Kent intreats him to go in, he cries, | 


Prithee go in thyſelf, ſeek thy own eaſe, 

T his tempeſt will not q; ive me leawe to ponder 

On things would hurt me more— 

Nay, get thee in; Pil pray and then PII fleep.— 
Pur naked awretches, whereſoe'er you are : 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs florm! 

How Mall your houſ-leſs heads, and unfed fides, 
Your loop*d and window?®d raggedneſs, defend yat 
From ſeaſons ſuch as th:ſe OI have ta%en 
Too little care of this ! take phyſic, pomp, 

Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 

And fhew the heav'ns more juſt ,— 


The miſeries and diſorders of Lear and Edgar 
are painted with ſuch judicious horror, that every 
imagination muſt be ſtrongly affected by ſuch tem- 
peſts in reaſon and nature. I have quoted thoſe 
paſſages which have the moral r-tleRtions in them, 
ince thy add (olemnnity to th: terror, and alarm 
at once 4 vari-t; of paſſions, 


4. Nay more, the danger, &c.] I have given this 
ſentence ſuch a turn as I thought would be moſt 
ſuitable to our language, and have omitted the 
following words which occur in the original : 
* defid2s he has forc'h'y united ſome propoſitions 
that are naturally averſe to union, and heaped them 
One upon another, r ex )avaT0%539, By this means, 
the daoger is diſcerned,” &c. 


The 


LN 
* 
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The beauty Longinus here commends in Homer, 
of making the words correſpond with the ſenſe, 
is one of the moſt excellent that can be found in 
compoſition, The many and refined obſervations 
of this nature in Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, are 
an evidence, how exceedingly fond the antients 


were of it. There ſhould be a ſtyle of ſound 


as well as of words, but ſucha ſtyle depends on a 
great command of language, and a muſical ear. 
We ſee a great deal of it in Milton, but in Mr. Pope 
it appears to perfedion. It would be folly to quote 
examples, ſince they can eſcape none who can read 
and hear. 


5. The whole paſſage in Demoſfthenes's oration 
runs thus :=—=** It was evening, when A courier 
brought the news to the magiſtrates of the ſur- 
priſal of Elatæa. Immediately they aroſe, though 
in the midſt of their repaſt. Some of them hur- 
ried away to the Forum, and, driving the tradeſ- 
men out, ſet fire to their ſhops. Others fled to 
advertiſe the commanders of the army of the 


news, and ſummon the public herald. The 


whole city was full of tumult. On the morrow, 
by break of day, the magiſtrates convene the 
ſenate. You, gentlemen, obeyed the ſummons. 
Before the public council proceeded to debate, 
the people took their ſeats above. When the 


| ſenate were come in, the magiſtrates laid open 


the reaſons of their meeting, and produced the 
courier. He confirmed their report. The he- 
rald repeated the queſtion ſeveral times, in 


van; no body harangued; though all the con- 


manders_of the army were m_ though the 
orators 
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orators were preſent, though the common voice of 
our country joined in the petition, and demanded 


— nn nt EB oe” he” - 
* i 2 * oe - 
— — — - ary 5 
„„ — 
— 


—— 


an oration for the public ſafety.“ l | 
LECT. MM | 

1. Lucan has put a very grand Amplification 1 in 1 
the mouth of Cato: 4 4 
. 

Eine Dei ſedes, ni ſi terra, & fontus, & aer, 0 | 


Et ceelum, & virtus? ſuperos quid guarinus ultra? 
Jupiter eſt, quodcunque vides, quocunque movebis, 


There is a very beautiful one in Archbiſhop 
Tillotfon's 12th ſermon. 


It is pleaſant to be virtuous and good, becauſe that 
is to excel many others: It is pleaſant to grow better, 
becauſe that is to excel ourſelves: Nay, it is pl-aſant 
even to mortify and ſubdue our luſts, becauſe that is 
vidory : It is pleaſant to command our apfetites and 
paſſions, and too keep them in due order, within the 
bounds of reaſon and religion, becauſe this is em- 
fire. 


But no author amplifies in ſo noble a manner, 
as St. Paul. He riſes gradually from earth to 
heaven, from mortal man to God himſelf.“ For all 


© Wl tings are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
jo ow the world, or life or death, or things preſent, 
„ „lings to come: all are yours 3 and ye are Chrift*s ; 
e d Chriſt is God's. 1 Cor. iii. 21, 22. See alſo 
= Rom, viii. 29, 30. and 38, 39. 

e- SECT. XIII. 


in WW 1. To leave this dig reſfon.] Theſe words refer: 
n- W' what Longinus had faid of Plato, in that part of 
tne preceding ſection, which is now almoſt wholly 
"1 | loſt ; 


3 
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loft : and from hence it is abundantly evident, that 
the perſon whom he had there compared with the 
Orator, was Plato. Dr. Pearce. 


2. Though Plato's Hyle, &c.] That Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon was poſſeſſed in an eminent degree of the 
ſame ſweetneſs, fluency of ſtyle, and elevated 
ſenſe, which a'e ſo much admired in Plato, can 
be denied by none who are verſed in the writings 
of that author. The following paſſage, on much 
the ſame ſubje& as the inſtance here quoted by our 
critic from Plato, may be of ſervice in ſtrengthen- 
ing this aſſertion. He is ſpeaking of perſons deeply 
plunged ia fin. 


« If conſideration, ſays he, happen to take them 
at any advantage, and they are fo hard preſt by 
it, that they cannot eſcape the ſight-of their own 
condition, yet they find themſelves ſo , miſerably 
entangled and hampered in an evil courſe, ard 
bound ſo faſt in chains of their own wickedneſs, 
that they know not how to get looſe. Sin is the 
ſaddeſt-ſlavery in the world; it breaks and ſinks 
men's ſpirits, and makes them ſo baſe and fer- 
vile, that they have not the courage to reſcue 
themſelves. No ſort of ſlaves are ſo poor- 
ſpirited, as they that are in bondage to their 
luſts. Their power is gone, or if they have any 
left, they have not the heart to make uſe of it. 
And though they ſee and feel their miſery, yet 
they chuſe rather to fit down in it, than to make 
any reſolute attempts for their liberty,” And 
afterwards, —** Blind and miſerable men! that 
ur deſpite of all the merciful warnings of God's 


word and providence, will run themſelves into 
N this 


[ 


* 


ake 
\nd 
hat 
24's 
into 
thus 
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this deſperate ſtage, and never think of returning 
to a better mind, till their retreat is difficult almoſt 
to an impoſſibility.” Serm. 29th, 1ſt vol. 


2. Like the Pythian Prieſteſs, &c.] This parallel 
or compariſon, drawn between the Pythian priel- 


teſs of Apollo, and imitators of the beſt authors, 


is happily invented, and quite compleat. Nothing 
can be more beautiful, more analogous, more ex- 
preſſive. It was the cuſtom for the Pythian to 
ſit on the tripod, till he was rapt into divine 
phrenzy by the operation of Effluvia iſſuing out 
of the cl-fts of the earth. In the ſame manner, 
ſays Longinus, they who imitate the beſt writers, 
ſeem to be inſpired by thoſe whom they imitate, 
and to be actuated by their ſublime ſpirit. In 
this compariſon, thoſe divine write-s are ſet on a 
level almoſt with the gods; they have equal power 
attributed to them, with the deity preſiding over 
oracles, and the effect of their operations on their 
imitators, is honoured with the title of a divine 
ſpirit. Dr. Pearce. 


3. Steſichorus.] A noble poet, inventor of the 
Lyric Chorus; he was born, according to Suidas, 
in the 37th Olympiad. Puirdilian, Inflitut. Orat. 
I. 10. c. 1. ſays thus of him: /f le had kept in due 
bounds, he ſeems to have been able io come the neareft 
to a rival /hip with Homer. Dr. Pearce. 


4. Had he not been ambitious, &c.] Plato in his 
younger days had an incliw ation to poetry, and 
made ſome attempts in tragedy and epic, but 
finding them unable to bear a parallel with the 
verſes of Homer, he threw them into the fire, 
and abjured that ſort of writing, in which he 

was 
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was convinced he muſt always remain an inferior: 


| however, the ſtyle of his proſe has a poetical 

ſweetneſs, majeſty and elevation. Though he 
deſpaired of equalling Homer in his own way, 
yet he has nobly ſucceeded in another, and is 
juſtly eſteemed the Homer of philoſophers. Cicero 
was ſo great an admirer of him, that he ſaid, 
F Jupiter converſed with men, he would talk in 
the language of Plato. It was a common report 
in the age he lived, that bees dropped honey on 
his lips, as he lay in the cradle. And it is aid, 
that the night before he was placed under the 
taition of Socrates, the philoſopher dreamed he 
had embraced a young ſwan in his boſom, who, 
after his feathers were full grown, firetched out 
his wings and ſoared co an immenſe height in the 
air, ſinging all the time with inexpreſſible 
ſweetneſs. This ſhews, at leaſt, what a great 
opinion they then entertained of his eloquence, 


fince they thought its appearance worthy to be 
uſkered into the world with .omens and prog- 


noſtics. 
| 8 E c T. XV. 
1. Virgil refers to this paſſage | in his fourth 


Enei. l, v. 470. 


Aut Agamemnonius ſcenit agitatus Oreſtes, 
Ar matam faucibus matrem & ſerpentibus atris 


Cam fugit, ultriceſque ſedent in limine dirz. 


Or mad Oreſtes zohen his . s ghoſt 
Full in his fare infernal torches tofu, 
And ſhook her fnuky locks : he ſhuns the fight, | 
Flies o'er the ſtage, ſurpris' with mortal fright, 


The furies guard the door, and intercept his flight. 
| Dzxypen. 


There 
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« There is not (ſays Mr. Addijon, Spectator, 
No. 421) a ſight in nature' ſo mortifying as that 
of a diſtracted perſon, when his imagination is 
troubled, and his whole foul diſordered and con- 
fuſed : Babylon in ruins is not ſo melancholy a 
ſpeacle,” |, . | | 
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The iſtration of Oreſtes, after the murder of 
his mother, is A fine repreſentation in Euripides, 
becauſe it is natural. The conſciouſneſs of what 
he has done, is uppermoſt in his thoughts, difor- 
ders his fancy, and confounds his reaſon. He is 
ſtrongly apprehenſive of divine vengeance, and the 
violet c& of his fears places the avenging Furies 
before Hig eyes. Whenevet the mind is haraſſed 
by the ſtings of conſcience, or the horrors of 
guilt, the ſenſes, ate Jiable fo infinite deluſions, 
and ſtarties at hideous imaginary monſters. The 
Poet, who can touch ſuch incidents with happy 
dexterity, and paint. ſuch images of confterna- 
non, vill © infallibly'., work upon the minds of 
TEE TT Co Wo 
This is what Long inus commends in Euripides ; 
and hele it mult be added, that no Poet in this 
branch of ' wiitiiig can enter into a parallel with 
Shakeſpeare. 1 | 
When Macbeth is preparing for the murder of 
Duncan, his imagiuation is big with the attempt, 
and is quite upon the rack. Within, his ſoul is 
diſmayed with the horror of ſo black an enter. 
prize, and every thing without looks diſmal and 
afrighting. His eyes rebel againſt his reaſon, 
and make him ſtart at images that have no re- 
ality : - | 
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Is this a dagger which ] ſee before me, 

The handle tow'rd my land? come let me clutch 
thee ! 

1 have thee not — and yet I ſee thee 2 


He then endeavours to ſummon his reaſon to 
his aid, and convince himſelf that it is mere chi- 
mera, but in vain; the terror ſtamped, ou * 
imagination will not be ſhook off. 


ſee thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now [ raw. 


Here he m:k-s a new attempt to reaſon him- 
ſelf out of the deluſion, but it is quite too 
ſtrong. | | 

—ͤ ä — * thee fil, 
** on thy blade and dug eon r of blood, 
Which was not ſo before. —{ Her e i ſuch thing.— 


The deluſion is deſcribed:in ſo ſkilful a manner, 
that the audience cannot but ſhare the conlternation, 
and fart at the viſionary dagger. 


The genius of the Poet will appear more ſurpriz- 
ing, if we conſider how the horror is continually 
worked up by the method in which the perpetration 
of the murder is repreſented. The contraſt between 
Matbeth and his wife, is juſtly charaReriſed by the 
' hard-hearted villainy of the one, and the qualms of 
remorſe in the other. The leaſt noiſe, the very 
ſound of their own voices is fhocking and frightful 
to both: 


— — Hark! ws 
hes was the owl that ffiriek*d, the fatal bell-man 
Which gives the flern'ſt good-night—he is about it ! 
| And 
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And again immediately after, 


— Alack! | am afraid they have awak'd 
And *tis not done; th” attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds ur. — Hark I laid their daggers ready, 
He could not miſs them. 


The beſt way to commend it as it deſerves, would 
be to quote the whole ſcene. The fact is repreſented 
in the ſame affecting horror, as would riſe in the 
mind at fight of the actual commiſſion. Every 
ſingle image ſeems reality, and alarms the ſoul. 
They ſeize the whole attention, ſtiffen and benumb 
the ſenſe, the very blood curdles and runs cold, 
through the ſtrongeſt abhorrence and deteſtation of 
the crime. 


2. This paſſage in all probability is taken from 

a tragedy of Euripides, named Phaethon, which is 
entirely loſt. Ovid had certainly an eye to it in his 
Met. 1. 2. when he puts theſe lines into the mouth 
of Pfæbus refigning the chariot of the Sun to 
Phaethon ; 

Zonarumgue trium contentus fine, polumque 

Efugit auflralem, junAnmque aquilonibus Ardton; 

Hac fit iter; manife/la rote veſtigia/cernes, 

Urque ferant ægpuos A calum & terra calores, 

Nec preme, nec ſummum molire per æthera currum. 
Altius egreſſus, cœleſtia tecta cremabis z 

Inferius, terras ; medio tutiſſimus ibis. 


Drive em not on directly thro” the ſkies, 
But where the Zodiac's winding circle lies, 
Along the midmoſt Zone; but ſally forth 
Nor to the diſtant South, nor flormy North. 
The horſes hoofs a beaten track will few, 
But neither mount too high, nor fink too low, 
1 K 2 That 
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That no new fres or heav?n or 3 inſeſi; 


Ke * e the 1 Tas is beſt. 
ADD150N, 


The Sublimity which Ovid here borrowed from 
Euripides, he has diminiſhed, almoft vitiated by 
flouriſnes. A ſublimer image can no where be 
found than in the ſong of Deborah, afrer Siſera's 

(defeat, (Judges v. 28.) where the vain-glorious 
boaſts of Si/era's mother, when expecting his re- 
turn, and, as the was confident, his victorious re- 
turn, are deſcribed : | 


' The mother of Siſera looked out at a e and 
cried through the lattice, Why is his chariot jo long in 
coming My tarry the wheels of 'his-- chariots ? 
Her wije Ladies anſwered her; yea, fhe- returned 
auſtuer to herſelf ; Have they not ſped? Have they 
not divided the prey, ta every man a damfel or lau? 
To Siſera a prey of divers colours, a prey of divers co- 
hears of ,needle-wark, of divers colours of needle-work 

on both fides, meet for, the necks of. them that take the 
ſpoil? Dr. Pearce. ; 


3- The Daft: of e is now ee 
loſt. 


4. The folloniing i image in Milton is great * 
dreadful. The fallen Angels, fired by the ſpeech 

of their leader, are too violent to yield to his pro- 
poſal in words, but affent in a manner that at once 
diſplays the art of the Poet, gives the reader a terri- 
ble idea of the fallen Angels, and imprints'a dread 
and horror on the mind. 


He ſpake; and so confirm his words out flew 
Million of flaming ſauor ds, dravun from the thighs 
Of mig/ty Cherubims: the ſudden blaze 

Far 


bs 


Far 
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Far round illumin'd gell; highly they rag d 


Againſt the Higheſt, and fierce with graſped ar ms 
Claſh'd on their founding Mields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance t1ww'rd the vault of heav ng 


How vehemently does the fury of Northumberland 
exzrt itſelf in Shakeſpeare, when he hears of the 
death of his ſon Hotſpur. The rage and diſtrac- 
tion of the ſurviving father ſhews how impor- 
tant the ſon was. in his opinion, Nothing muſt 
be, no he is not; Nature itſelf muſt fal! with 
Percy, His grief renders him frantic, his anger 
deſperate. 


Let heaven hiſs earth ! now let not nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confin' d, let or der die, 

And let this world no long er be a lage 

To feed contention in a ling*ring af : 

But let one ſpirit of the fir born Cain 

Reign in all boſoms, that each heart being ſet 

On bloody cour ſes, the rude ſcene may end, 

And dar hneſs be the burier of the dead. 


5. Tollius is of opinion, that Longinus blames 
neither the thouglit of Euripides nor Aſc hylus, but 
only the word Paryitu, which, he ſays, has not ſo 
much ſweetneſs, nor raiſes ſo nice an idea as the 
word ovubaxy:w. Dr. Pearce thinks, A/chylus is 
cenſ.ired for making the palace inſtiaR with Bie- 
chanalian fury, to which Euripides has given 2 
ſofter and ſ.veeter turn by making the mountain 
only reflect the cries of the Bucchanals. 


There is a daring image, with an expreſſion of 
a harſh ſound, on account of its antiquity, in 
Spencer's Fairy-Queen, which may parallel that of 
A;chylas : 


K 3 8 + e 
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She foul blaſphemous ſpeeches forth did caſt, 
And bitter curſes, horrible to tell ; 

T hat een the temple, wherein ſhe was plac d 
Did quake to hear, and nigh aſunder braſt. 


Milton ſhews a greater boldneſs of fiction, than 
either Euripides or Aſchylus, and tempers it with 
the utmoſt propriety, when at Adam's eating the 
forbidden fruit, | 


Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs; and nature gave a ſecond groan ; 

Shy lozur d, and muttering thunder, ſome fad dr ops 
Mie pl, at completing of the mortal fin. 


6. The tragedy of Sophocles, where this appa- 
rition is deſcribed, is entirely loſt. Dr. Pearce ob- 
ſerves that there is an unhappy imitation of it in 
the beginning of Seneca's Troades; and another in 
Ovid. Metam. I. 13. 441. neat without ſpirit, and 
elegant without grandeur. 


Ghoſts are very frequent in Erngli/h tragedies; 
but ghoſts as well as fairies ſeem to be the pecu- 
liar province of Shakeſpeare. In ſuch circles none 
but he could move with dignity. That in Hamlet, 
is introduced with the utmoſt ſolemnity, awful 
throughout and majeſtic. At the appearance of 
Bunguo in Macbeth) (Act. 3. Sc. 5.) the images 
are ſet off in the ſtrongeſt expreſſion, and ſtrike the 
imagination with high degrees of horror, which is 
ſupported with ſurprizing art, through the whole 
ſcene. 


There is a fine touch of this nature, in 7, 
4. 13. In thoughts from the viſions of the night, 
<:/1en deep ſleep fall h on men, fear came uf 


me and trembling, which made all my bones ta ſhake. 
Then 


I 
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Then a ſpirit paſſed before my face, the hair of my 
fleſh Rood up. It flood flill, but I could not diſcern the 
form thereof : an image was before mine eyes—there 
was filence=and I heard a voice, ſaying, Shall morial 
man be more juſt than God ? &. 

7. Simonides the Ceian, was celebrated poet. 
Cicero de Orat. I. 2. declares ba the inventor of 
artificial memory: and Duintilim, J. 10. ». 1. 
gives him this commendation as a t; Hern 
cellency lay in moving compaſſion, fo th, ame fe- 
fer him in this particular before all other writers. 
Dr. Pearce. 


SE C'T- AVE 
I. Such a folenn, &c.] The obſervations on 


this oath are judicious and ſolid. But there is 


one infiuitely more ſolemn and awful in Jeremiah, 
xxii. 5. 

But if ye will net hear theſe words, I ſwear by 
deſolation. 

See Gene fie, xxii. 16. and Hebrews vi. 13. 

2. Eupolis.] He was an Athenian writer of co- 
medy, of whom nothing remains at preſeat, but 
the renown of his name. Dr. Pearce. 


3. But the grandeur, &c.] This judgment is 


admirable, and Longinus alone ſays more than all 


the writers on rhetoric, that ever examined this 
paſſage of Demoſthenes. Quintilian, indeed, was 
very ſenſible of the ridiculonſneſs of ufing oaths, 
if they were not applied as happily as the orator 
has applicd them; but he has not, at the ſame 
tine, laid open the defects, which Langinus evi- 
dearly diſcovers in a bare examination of this oath 
in Eupolis, Dacier. 
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SE CT. XVIII. 


1. Is not diſcourſe enlivened, &c.) Deboraſi's 
words in the perſon of Siſera's mother, inſtanced 
above on another occaſion, are alſo a noble exam- 
ple of the uſe of interrogations; Nor can I, in 
this place, paſs by a paſſage in the hiſtorical part 
of ſcripture; I mean the words of Chriſt in this 
figure of ſelf-interrogation and anſwer. WW hat 
went ye out into the wwilderneſs to ſee? a reed ſhaken 
with the wind?” But what went” ye out for to ſee? 
a man cloathed in ſoft rai ment? Behold, they that 
wear ſoft clothing are in kings” hntſes, But what 
went. ye out for to ſee à Prophet? Jea, I ſay unto 
you, more than a Prophet. Mat. xi. 7-9. Dr, 
Pearce. | 


That the ſenſe receives ſtrength as well as beauty 
from this figure, is no where ſo viſible as in the 
poetical and prophetical parts of ſcripture. Num- 
berleſs inſtances might be eafily produced, and we 
are puzzled how to pitch on any in particular 
amid{t ſo fine variety, leaſt the choice might give 
room to call judgment in queſtion, for taking no 
notice of others, that, perhaps, are more remark- 
able. ; e 


Any reader will obſerve, that there is a poetical 
ait in the predictions of Balaam, in the 23d chap- 
ter of Numbers, and that there is particularly an 


uncommon grandeur in v. 19. 


2 * 
* 
* 


God is not a' man, that ho. /hould lie; neither the- 
fon of man, that he ſhould re nent. 'Hath he aid, and 
fha'l he not do it ? ory hath he polen, and. full he not 
nale it god OO 

E 2 What 


pected and pathetic addreſs. 
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Whet is the cauſe of this grandeur, will imme- 
diately be ſeen, if the ſenſe be preſerved, and the 
words thrown out of interrogation : 


God is not a man that he ſhould lie, neither the fon 
of man that he ſhould repent. What he has ſaid, 


he will do; and what he has ſpoke, he will make 
good. 


The difference is ſo woo, that it is needleſs to 
enlarge upon it. | 


How artfully does St. Paul, in As 26. transfer 
his diſcourſe from Feſtus to Agrippa. Inv. 26, 


he ſpeaks of him in the third perſon. The king, 
| ſays he, knaweth of theſe things, before whom I alla 


ſpent freely. —Then in the following, he turns ſhort 
upon him: King Agrippa, believeſt thou the Prophets? 
and immediately anſwers his own queſtion,  knozy 
that thou believeſt. The finootheſt eloquence, the 
molt inſinuating complaifance, could never have 
made ſuch impzeſſion on Agr ippa, as this unex- 


To thoſe inſtances may be added, the whole 
38th chapter of 70; where we behold the Al- 
mighty Creator expoſtulating with his creature, in 
terms which expreſs at once the majeſty and per- 
fection of the one, and the meanneſs and frailty of 
the other. There we ſee how vaſtly uſeful th: 
figure of interrogation is, in giving us a lofty 
idea of the Deity, whilſt every queſtion awes us 
into ſilence, and infpires a ſenſe of our own iu- 


ſuffciency. 

2. Here are two words in the original, which 
are omittedwin the tranflation ; : NETS Tis, Jomebody 
may demand; but they manifeſtly debaſe the 
K 5 beauty 
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beauty of the figure. Dr. Pearce has an ingeni- 
ous conjecture, that having been ſometime ſet as 
marginal explanations, they crept inſenſibly into 
the text. 


er. ux. 


1. © The want of a ſcrupulous connexion draws 
things into a lefſer compaſs, and adds the greater 
ſpirit and emotion. For the more rays are collec- 
ted :n a point, the more vigorous is the flame, 
Hence there is yet greater emphaſis, when the 
Tout of an army is ſhewn, in the ſame contracted 
manner, as in the 24th of the Odyſſey, 1. 610, 
which has ſome reſemblance to Sallu/!'s deſcription 
of the ſame thing, agreeable to his ufual conciſe- 
neſs, in theſe four words only, Segui, ſugere, occidi, 
capi. Faye 
| Eſſay on the O hey, p. 2d. 113. 

Voltaire has endeavoured to ſhew the hurry and 
confuſion of a battle, in the ſame manner, in the 
Her:riade, chant vi. : 

Franzois, Angbois, Lorrains, que la fureure afſemble, 
Avangoient, combaltoient, frabvient, mouroient en- 
femble. 

The hurry and diſtraction of Dido's ſpirits at 
AEnzas's departure is viſible from the abrupt and 
precipitate manner, in which ſhe commands her 

ſe;vants to endeavour to ftop him; 

8 Ite, 
Ferie citi lammas, date tela, impeilite remos, 


Z1eid. 2. 


Haſte, haul my gallies out; purſue the 55 | 
Bring flaming brands, ſet ſail, and quickly row. 


DRY DEN. 


SECT. 
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8 E C T.. XX. 


n gen two or three are TID) &c. ] Amongſt 
tlie various and beautiful inltances of an afſemblage 
cf figures, which may be produced, and which fo 
frequently occur in the beſt writings, one, I believe, 
has bitherto not been taken notice of, I mean the 
four laſt verſes of the 24th Pſalm. 


L ift Up your heads, 0 ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye 
everlaſting doors, and the King of Glory hall come in. 
IWho is the King of Glory? The Lord flrong and migh- 
ty, the Lord mighty in batiles. Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlaſiing duors, 
and the King of Glory ſhall come in. Who is the King 
of Glory? The Lord of hojis: he is the King, of Glory. 


There are innumerable inſtances of this Kind in 
the poetical parts of ſcripture, particularly, in the 
ſong of Deborah (Judges c. 4.) and the Lamen- 
tation of David over Sau and Torathan, ( 2 Samuel 
Chap. 1.) There is ſcarce one thouglit in them, 
which is not figured ; nor one figure, which is 
not beautiful. 


SECT. XXL. 


I. You will find, that by ſmouthing, &.] No 
writer ever made a leſs uſe of copulatives, than St. 
Paul, His thoughts poured in ſo f.ſt upon him, 
that he had no leiſure to knit them together by the 
help of particles, but has, by that means, given 
them weight, ſpirit, energy, and ſtrong ſignificance, 
An inſtance of it may be ſren in 2 Corinth. c. 6. 
From v. 4 to 10, is but one ſentence, of near 
thirty different members, which are all detached 
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from one another: and if the copulatives be inſert- 
ed after, the /ſocratean manner, the ſtrength will be 
quite impaired, and the ſedate grandeur of the whole, 
grow flat and heavy. 


SR CT. XII. 


1. Virgil is very happy in his application of this 
1 


en Din media arma ruamus. 
Eneid. I. 2. v. 348. 
And again, 


Me, me, adſum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum. 
Id. b. 9. v. 427. 


In both theſe inſtances, the words are removed 
out of their right order, into an irregular diſpoſi- 
tion, which is a natural conſequence of A in 
the mind. Dr. Pearce. 


'There is a fine Hyperbaton | in the 4th book of 
Paradiſe Loft» 


Sweet is the breath of morn, her rift "g feveet 
With charm of earlieft birds : pleaſant the fun, 
Jen firſt on this delig/tful land he ſpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, 
 Gliſ'ring with dew: fragrant the fertile earth 
After ſoft hawers : and ſweet the coming on 
O grateful evening mild : then filent night, 
With this her folemn bird,” and this fair moon, 

And theſe the gems of heav'n, her flarry train. 
But neither -breath of morn, aufen /he aſcends, 
' With charm of earlieft birds : nor herb, fruit, florv'r, 
Gliſ®ring with dew : nor fragrance after Mau rs: 
Nor grateful ev*ning mild > nor filext night 
Will 
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\ With this her ſolemn bird; nor wall by mon, 
Or glit "ring flar-light, without thee is ſeveet. 


2. When men are aftuated, &c.] Longinus here 
in explaining the nature of the Hype: baton, and 
again in the cloſe of the ſeftion, has made uſe of 
an Hyperbaton, or, (to ſpeak more truly) of a 
certain confuſed and more extenſive compaſs of a 
ſentence: whether he did this by accident, or deſign, 
I cannot determine: though Le Fevre thinks it a 
piece of art in the author, in order to adapt the 
diction to the ſubject. Dr. Pearce. 


3. An imitation of theſe, &c.] This fine re- 
mark may be illuſtrated by a celebrated paſſage in 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, where the poet's art has hit 
of the ſtrongeſt and moſt exact reſemblance of 
nature> The behaviour of his mother makes ſuch 
impreſſion on the young prince, that his mind 
is big with abhorrence of it, but expreſſions fail 
him. He begins abruptly, but as reflections croud 
thick upon his mind, he runs off into commenda- 
tions of his father. Some time after, his thoughts 
turn again on that action of his mother, which 
had raiſed his reſentments, but he only touches 
it, and flies off again. In ſhort, he takes up 
eighteen lines, in telling us that his mother 
married again, in leſs than two mouths after her 
huſband's death. | 


But two months dead ! nay, not þo mucſi, not tug 
Ss excellent a king, that was to this 
Hyperion to a Satyr: V hing ta my mother, 
| That he per mitted not the winds of heav'n 
_ Fiht her face too roughly. Heav'n and Earth] 
M I remember ?why, /fie would hang on him 
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As if increaſe of aptetite had grown 

By what it fed on: yet within a moni 

Let me not think on't :=Frailty, thy name is woman !— 

A little month or ere thoſe Moes were old 

With which fe followed my poor father*s body, 

Like Niobe, all tears, —why he, ev'n ſhe,— 

O heaw'n! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 

Would have mourn'd longer — with my 
uncle, 

My father's brother, but no more like my father, 

' Than Ito Hercules. Within a month |— 

Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 

Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 

| She married. O moſt wicked ſpeed ! 


4. He ſeems to invert, &c.] The eloquence of 
St. Paul, in moſt of his ſpeeches and argumenta- 
tions, bears a very great reſemblance 1o that of 
Demoſthenes, as deſcribed in the ſection by Longi- 
nus. Some important point being always upper- 
moſt in his view, he often leaves his ſubjeR, and 
flies from it with brave irregularity, and as unex- 
pectedly again returns to his ſubject, when one 
would imagine that he had intirely loſt ſight of it. 
For inſtance, in his defence before King Agrippa, 
Ads, chap. 26. when in order to wipe off the aſ- 
pet ſions, thrown upon him by the Jeros, that he 
was a turbulent and ſeditious perſon, he ſets out 
with clearing his charadter, proving the integrity 
of his morals, and his inoffenſive, unblameable 
behaviour, as one who hoped by thefe means to 
attain that happineſs of another life, for which 
the twelve tribes ſerved God continually 1 in the 


Temple; on a ſudden he drops the continuation 
of 
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of his defence, and cries out, Why ould it be 
thought a thing incredible with you, that God ſhould 
raiſe the dead? It might be reaſonably expected, 
that this would be the end of his argument, but 
by flying to it in ſo quick and unexpected a tran- 
ſition, he catches his audience before they are 
aware, and ſtrikes dumb his enemies, though they 
will not be convinced. And this point being once 
carried, he comes about again as unexpectedly by, 
7 verily thought, &c. and goes on with his defence, 
till it brings him again to the ſame point of the 
* in ver. 23. 


S ECT. XXIII. 


i. Polyptotes.] Longinus gives no inſtance of 
this figure: but one may be produced from Ci- 
cero's oration for Cælius, where he ſays: We 
will contend with arguments, we will refute ac- 
cuſations by evidences brighter than light itſelf, 
faQ ſhall engage with fact, cauſe with cauſe, reaſon 
with reaſon :*”* To which may be added that of 
Virgil, En. lib. 10. ver. 361. 


Heret pede pes, denſuſque viro vir. 
| Dr, Pearce. 


2. Colleftions.] The orator makes uſe of this 
figure, when inſtead of the whole of a thing, 
he numbers up all its particulars: of which we 
have an inſtance in Cicero's oration for Marcellus; 
The centurion has no ſhare in this honour, the 
lieutenant none, the cohort none, the troap none. If 
Cicero had ſaid, The ſoldiers have no ſhare in this 
honour, this would have declared his meaning, 
but not. the force of the ſpeaker. See alſo 
| Duintil:an, 
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Quintifian, Inflit. Or. l. 8. c. 2. de congerie ver- 
borum ac ſententiarum idem ſignificantium. Dr. 
Pearce. 


3. Changes.] Quintilian gives an inſtance of this 
figure, In/tit. Or. l. 9. c. 3. from Cicero's oration 
for Sex. Roſcius: For though he is maſter of ſo 
much art, as to ſeem the only perſon alive, who is 
fit to appear upon the ſtage, yet he is poſſefſed of 
ſuch noble qualities, that he ſeems to be the only 
man alive, who may ſeem worthy never to appear 
there.“ Dr. Pearce. | | 


4. Gradations.] There is an inſtance of this 
figure in Rom. v. It is continued throughout the 
chapter, but the branches of the latter part ap- 
pear not plainly, becauſe of the tranſpoſitions. 
It begins ver. 1. Therefore being juſlified by faith, 
we have peace with God, through our Lord Jeſus 
Chrifl. By whom alſo we have acceſs by faith into 
this grace wherein we ſtand, and rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God. And not only fo, but we gloty in 
tribulations alſo, knowing that tribulation wworketh 
patience, and patience, experience; and experiente, 


hope; and hope maketh not aſhamed, becauſe of, &c. 


5. Changes either of time, gender, &c,] Changes 
of caſe and gender fall not under the diſtrict of the 
Engliſn tongue. On thoſe of time, perſon, and 
number, Longinus enlarges in the ſequel, 


6. The beauty of this figure will, I 'fear, be 
loſt in the tranſlation. But it muſt be obſerved, 
that the word Crowd, is of the ſingular, and 
appear, of the plural number. Allowance . muſt 
be made in ſuch: caſes, for when the genius of 

| another 
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another language will not retain it, the original 
beauty muſt unavoidably fly off, 


7. For to hang ſuch trappings, &c.] I have 
given this paſſage ſuch a turn as, I hope, will 
clear the meaning to an ' Engli/h reader. The 
literal tranſlation is, for hanging the + bells every 
where, ſavours too much of the Sophiſt or Pedant. 
The metaphor is borrowed from a cuſtom among 
the ancients, who at public games and con- 
courſes, were uſed to hang little bells (A on 
the bridles and trapping of their horſes, that 
their continual chiming _ add . pomp to the 
ſolemnity. 


The robe or ephod. of the high-prieſt in the 
Moſaic diſpenſation, had this ornament of bells, 
though another reaſon, beſide the pomp and dig- 
nity of the ſound, is alledged for it in Exodus, 
xxviii. 33. 


SB CT. XXIV. 


1. Befides all Peloponneſus.] Inſtead of all the 
inhabitants of Peloponneſus, were at that time rent 
oy 
into factions. 


St. Pau! makes uſeof this figure jointly with a 
change of perſon, on ſeveral occaſions, and with 
different views. In Rom. vii. to avoid the direct 
charge of diſobedience on the whole body of the 
Jews, he transfers the diſcourſe into the firſt per- 
ſon, and fo charges the inſufficiency and frailty of 
all his countrymen on himſelf, to guard againſt the 
iuvidiouſneſs which an open accuſation might have 
drawn upon him. See ver. 9-25. 
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2. The whole Theatre. ] Inſtead of all the pople 
in the Theatre. Miletus was a city of Ionia, which 
the Per /ians beſieged and took. Phrynicus, a tragic 
poet, brought a play on the ſtage, about the 
demolition of this city. But the Athenians (as 
Herodotus informs us) fined him a thouſand Drach- 
me, for ripping open afreſh their domeſtic ſores; 
and publiſhed an edict that no one ſhould ever after 
write on that ſubject. Dr. Pearce. 


Shakeſpeare makes a noble uſe of this figure in 


the following lines from his Anthony and Cleopatra, 
though in the cloſe there is a my ſtrong daſh of 
the Hyperbole. 


- | The City caſt 
Her people out upon her, and Anthony, 
Enthron*d i th* market-place, did fit alone 
Whiftling to th* air, which but for vacancy 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. 


SECT, XXV. 


1. So Virgil, En. lib. 11. ver. 637. 


. Orfilochus Remuli, quando ipſum horrebat adire, 
Haſlam intor/it equo, ferrumque ſub aure religuit. 
Quo ſonipes ictu furit arduus, altaque j actat 
Vulneris impatiens arredo pectore crura. 
Volvitur ille excuſſus humi. 


By making uſe of the preſent tenſe, Virgil makes 
the reader ſee, almoſt with his eyes, the wound 
of the horſe, and the fall of the warrior. Dr. 


Pearce. 


SEC. 
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S ECT. XXVI. 


1. Virgil ſupplies another inſtance of the efficacy 
of this figure, in A. lib. 8. ver. 689. 


Una omnes ruere, ac totum ſpumare redufis 
Convulſum remis roſtriſque tridentibus æguor, 
Alta petunt: pelago credas innare revulſas 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos. 


The alluſions in the laſt two lines prodigiouſly 
heighten and exalt the ſubject. So Taſſo deſcribes 
the horror of a battle very pompouſly, in his Gieru- 

ſalemme liberata, Canto ix. 


L' horror, la crudelid, la tema, il lutto 

Van d' inforno ſcorrendo: et in varia imago 
Vincitrice lamorte errar per tutto 

Vedreſti, et endeggiar di ſangue un lago. 


2. Solomon's words, in Prov. 1 33. bear ſome 
reſemblance i in the trannuwon is this iaſtance from 
Homer; She crieth at the gates, at the entry of the 
city, at the coming in of the doors.—Unto you, O men, 
I call, and my voice is to the ſons of men. Dr. 
Pearce. 
There is alſo an 3 of it in St. Luke, v. 14. 
And he commaniled him to tell no man, but Go, 
eau thyſelf to the prieſt. 
And another more remarkable in Palm cxxviii. 2, 
Bleſſed are they that fear the Lord, and walk in his 
C way=-For thou ſhalt eat the labours of thy hand, O 4 
w well is thee, and happy ſhalt thou be, 


It is obſervable that the latter part of this verſe ' 
tranſgreſſes againſt the rules of grammar, but I 
think the ſpirit would have been much impaired, 


had it been, Oh! well art thou, inſtead of 0/7 
well 
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well is thee, It is a beautiful diſorder, and does 
honour to the tranſlators. 


SECT. XXVII. 


1. There is a celebrated and maſterly tranſition 
of this kind in the 4th book of Milton's Paradiſe 
Loft. 


T hus at their ſhady lodge arriv' d, both. flood, 

Both turn d, and under open ſhy ador d 

T he God that made both ſky, air, earth and heav'n 
Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe 
And ſtarry pole, — thou aljo mad „ the night, 
Maker omni potent, and thou the day. 


Mr. Addiſon obſerves, ** That moſt of the mo- 
dern heroic poets have imitated the ancients, in 
beginning a ſpeech, without premiſing that the 
perſon ſaid thus, or thus: but as it is eaſy to imi- 
tate the ancients in the omiſſion of two or three 
words, it requires judgment to do it in ſuch a 
manner, as they ſhall not be miſſed, and that the 
ſpeech may begin naturally wirhout them." 
Spectator, No. 321. 


2. Hecatæus.] He means Hecatæus the Mileſian, 
the firſt of the hiſtorians, according to Suidas, 
who wrote in profe. Langbaine. 


3. And attacks him afreſh, Sc.] This figure is 
very artfully uſed by St. Paul in his epiſtle to the 
Romans. His drift is to ſhew, that the Tews 

were not the people of God, excluſive of the 
Gentiles, and had no more reafon than they to 
form ſuch high pretenſions, ſince they had been 
_ equally guilty of violating the moral law of God, 


which was . to the Moſaic, and of 3 
na 
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nal obligation. Yet, not to exaſpe rate the Fes, 
at ſeiting out, and ſo render them averſe to all the 
arguments he might afterwards produce, he be- 
gins with the Gentiles, and gives a black catalogue 
of all their vices, which appeared to be, as they 
really were, exceſſively heinous in the eyes of 
the Jews, till in the beginning of the fecond 
chapter, he unexpectedly turns upon them with, 
Therefore thou art inexcuſable, O man, 0hoſoever 
thou art that judgeſ}, ver. 1. and again, ver. 3+ 
And thinteſt thou this, O man, that Judgeſt them 
. ewhich do ſuch things, and doſt the ſame, that Ion 
ſhalt eſcape the Judgment of God, &c. If the 
whole. be read with attention, the Apoſtle's art 
will be found ſurprizing, his eloquence will ap- 
pear, grand, his ſtrokes cutting, the attacks he 
makes on the Jews, ſucceſſive and ring in their 
ſtrength. 


4. In theſe verſes, Penelope, after ſhe had ſpoke 
of the ſuitors in the third perfon, ſeems on a ſud- 
den exafperated at their proceedings, and addreſſes 
her diſcourſe to them as if they were preſ-nt. 


Why thus, ungen rous men, devour my ſon ? Kc. 


To which paſſage in Homer, one in W bears 
great reſemblance, n. 3. v. 708. 


Hic pelagi tot tempeſtatibus actus, 

Heu! genitorem, omnis curæ caſuſque levamen, 
Amitts Anchiſen; hic me, puter opti me, feſſum 
Deſeris, heu! tantis nequicquam erepte periclis. 


As does a paſſage alſo in the poetical book of 
Jab, chap. xxi. ver. 7. where after he had ſaid of 
God: But now ſie hath me weary, by à ſudden 

tranſition 


* 
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tranſition he addreſſes his ſpeech to God in the words 
immediately following, thou haſt made deſolate all 
my company, Dr. Pearce. 


| SECT. XXVIII. 
1. Archbiſhop Tillotſon will afford us an in- 


ſtance of the uſe of this figure, on the ſame + 


thought almoſt as that * by Longinus from 
Plato. 


«© When we conſider, that we have but a little 
* while to be here, that we are upon our jour- 
* ney, travelling towards our heavenly country, 
„ where we ſhall meet with all the delights we 
« can deſire, it ought not to trouble us much to 
* endure ſtorms and foul ways, and to want 
« many of thoſe accommodations we might expe 
« at home. This is the common fate of travellers, 
« and we muſt take things as we find them, and 
* not look to have every thing juſt to our mind, 
« Theſe difficulties and inconveniencies will 
& ſhortly be over, and after a few days will be quite 
« forgotten, and be to us as tho? they had never 
« been. And when we are ſafely landed in our 
© own country, with what pleaſure ſhall we look 
*© back on thoſe rough and boiſtero us ſeas we have 


« eſcaped ?"? 
Vol. 1. p. 98. Folio. 

In each paſſage death is the principal thought, 
to which all the eircumſtances of the circumlo- 
cutions chiefly refer, but the archbiſhop has 
wound it up to a greater height; and tempered 
it with more agreeable and more extenſive ſweet- 


neſs. Plato inters his heroes and then bids them 
adieu, 


1 


or 
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adieu, but the Chriſtian orator conducts them 
to a better world, from whence he gives them a 
retroſpect of that, thro' which they have paſſed; 
to enlarge the comforts, and give them a higher 
eajoyment of the future. 

2. The female diſeaſe:] The beauty of this 
Feriphraſis, which Longinus ſo highly commends, 
appears not at preſent. Commentators indeed 
have laboured hard to diſcover what this diſeaſe 
was, and abundance of remarks, learned and cu- 
rious to be ſure, have been made upon it. It 
is pity Madame Dacier never undertook it, for if 
the ladies cannot explain it, I fancy no body ever 
will, 


'S.E C r. XXIX. 


1. Circumlocution is indeed, &C,——] Shakes 
ſpeare, in King Richard the ſecond, has made ſick 
Jon of Gaunt pour out ſuch a multitude to ex- 
preſs England, as never was, nor never will be met 
with again. Some of them indeed found very 


finely, at leaſt, in the ears of an Engli/aman: for 
inſtance, | 


This royal throne of kings, this feat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradife, 

| This fortreſs built by nature for herſelf 
Againſt infection, and the hand of was ; 
T his happy breed of men, this little uorld, 
T his precious flone ſet in the ſilver ca. 
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1. There never was a line of higher grandeur, 
or more honourable to human nature, expreſſed 
at 
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at the ſame time in a — plainnef ood ſim- 
plicity of terms, than the following in the E/ay on 
Man. 

+ "4 00 honeft» man's the noble/t wor k of God, 


. N ulgar terms are ſometimes nuch more, &c.— | | 
Images drawa, from common life or. familiar ob- 
jets ſtand in need of a deal of judgment to ſup- 
port and keep them from ſinking, but have a 
much better effect and are far more expreſſive 
when managed by a ſkilful hand, than thoſe of a 
higher nature: The truth of this remark is vi- 
ſible from theſe lines in dealer s wee and 
Juliet: 


7 would hw PU gone, 
And yet no farther than a wanton's L ird, 
That lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor priſoner in his twiſted gyves,.. 

: And with a fill thread pulls it back again, 

f So leuing Jealous of its liberty. ITS 


* 


| Als has made uſe of an FRI 2a lower 
nature in his Cato, where the lover eannot part 
with:his miſtreſs without the higheſt regret, as tte 
lady could not with her lover in the former inſtance 
fro m Shakeſpeare. He has touch'd it with equal 
detreacy and grace: | 


Thus oben the dying lamp, th" dah 3 


Hangs yuiv ring 10. d point.; leaps off by fits, 
And falls again, as | oth te quit its hold. 


Ce 


I have ventured to give theſe inſtances of the 
beauty and ſtrength of images taken from low 
and common objects, becauſe what the critic ſays 
o Terms, holds Fw in regard to Images, An 

expreſſion 
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expreſſion is not the worſe for being obvious and 
familiar, for a judicious application gives it new 
dignity and ſtrong ſignificance. All images and 


words are dangerous to ſuch as want genius and 


ſpirit. By their management, grand words and 
images improperly thrown together ſink into bur- 
leſque and ſounding nonſenſe, and the eaſy and 
familiar are tortured into inſipid fuſtian. A true 
genius will ſteer ſecurely in eicher courſe, and with 


ſuch bold raſhneſs on particular occaſions, that he 


will almoſt touch upon rocks, yet never receive 
any damage. This remark, in that part of it, 


which regards the terms, may be illuſtrated by the 


following lines of Shakeſpeare, ſpoken by Apeman- 
tus to Timon, when he had abjured all human 


ſociety, and vowed to paſs the remainder of his 
days in a deſert, 


What ? think*ft thou 

That the bleak air, thy boijtl*rous chamberlain, 
Will put thy fhirt on warm ? will theſe moiſt trees 
That have aut-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And ftip when thou pointeſt out? will the cald brack 
Candied with ice, cawdle thy morning taſte 

To cure thy ober- nigſiis ſurfeit? Call the creatures 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpite 

Of wreakful heav'n, whoſe bare unhouſed trunks 
To the conflicting elements expos'd | 
Anſwer meer nature; bid them flatter thee ; 


Oh thou fhalt find 


The whole is carried on with ſo much ſpirit, 
and ſupported by ſuch air of ſolemnity, that it is 
doble and affecting. Vet the ſame expreſſions and 
alufions in inferior hands might have retained their 
original baſeneſs, and been quite ridiculous. 


SEG. 
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1. Demoſthenes in this inſtance burſts not out 
upon the traitorous creatures of Philip with ſuch 
bitterneſs and ſeverity, ſtrikes them not dumb with 
| ſuch a continuation of vehement and cutting meta- 
phors, as St. Jude does to ſome profligate wretches 
in his epiſtle, ver. 12, 13. 


\ Theſe are ſpots in your feaſts of charity, when 
_ they feaſt with you, feeding themſelves without fear : 
Clouds they are without water, carried about of 
uind; trees whoſe fruit withereth, without fruit, 
plucked up by the roots: raging waves of the ſea, 
foaming out their own ſhame: wandering flars, 
to whom is reſerved the blackneſs of darkneſs for 
ever, 

By how much the bold defence of chriſtianity | 
againſt the lewd practices, inſatiable luſts, and 
impious blaſphemies of wicked, abandoned men, 
is more glorious than the defence of a petty ſtate 
againſt the intrigues of a foreign tyrant; or, by 
how much more honourable and praiſe-worthy it 
is, to contend : for the glory of God and religion, 
than the reputation of one republic, by ſo much 
does this | paſſage of the apoſtle exceed that of 
Demoſthenes commended by Longinus, in force of 
expreſſion, livelineſs of alluſion and height of 
ſublimity. : 
22. Bold Metaphors and thoſe too in great plenty, 

&c.] This remark ſhews the penetration of the 
judgment of Longinus, and proves the propriety 
of the ſtrong metaphors in ſcripture, as when 


grrows are ſaid to be drunk with blood, and 4 
ſword 
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fevord to devour fleſh. (Deut. xxxii. 42.) It illuſ- 
trates the eloquence of St. Pau!, who uſes ſtronger, 


more expreſſive, and more accumulated metaphors | 


than any other writer; as when for inſtance, he 
ſtiles his converts, his joy, his crown, his hope, his 
glory, his crown of rejoicing. (Phil. ini, 9.) when 
he exhorts them 10 put on Chriſt. (Rom. xiti, 14.) 
when he ſpeaks againſt the heathens, % had 
changed the truth of God into à lie. (Rom. i. 25.) 
when againſt wicked men, v/oſe end is deftrudion, 
whoſe God is their belly, and whoſe glory is their 
ame, (Phil. iii. 19.) See a chain of ſtrong ones, 
Rom. iii. 13-18. 

3. The allegory or chain of metaphors that 
occurs in Pſalm Ixxx. 8-11, is no way inferior to 
this of Nato. The royal author ſpeaks thus of the 
people of //rael, under the metaphor of a vine: 


Thou haſt brought a wine out of Egypt: thou haſt 
caſt out the heathen, and planted it. Thou madeſt 
room for it, and when it had taken root, it filled the 
land., T he hills were covered with the ſhadow of it, 
and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedar 
trees. She ſfiretched out her branches unte the ſea, 
and her boughs unto the river, 

| Dr. Pearce. 

St. Paw has: nobly deſcribed, in a continuation 
of metaphors, the chriſtian armour, in his epiſtle 
to the Ephefrans, Chap: vi. 13. 

The ſublime defcription of the horſe in Feb, 
chap. xxxix. 19-25. has been highly applauded by 
ſeveral writers. The reader may ſee ſome juſt ob- 
ſervations on it in the Guardian, No. 86. But the 
xxlxth chapter of the ſame book will afford as fine 
L 2 inſtances 
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inſtances of the beauty and energy of this figure, 
as can any where be met with, 


Oh that ] were as in months paſt, as in the days 
2w/hen God preſerved me: when the Almighty was 
yet with me, when my children avere about me : 
Then I waſhed my ſteps with butter, and the rock 
poured me out rivers of oil: When the ear heard 


me, then it hliſſed me; and when the eye ſaw me, 
it gave witneſs to me. Ihe bleſſing of him that 


was realy to periſh, came upon me: nud I. cauſed 
the widow's heart to ſing for joy. I put on righte- 
ouſneſs, and it chathed me: my. judgment was as a 
robe and a diadem. I was eyes 'to the blind, and 
feet vas I to the lame. I -was 4 father io the 


poor. 


There is another beautiful uſe of this figure in 
the latter part of the 65 th Hſalm. The deſcrip- 
tion is lively,. and what the French call riante, or 
laughing. -It has indeed been frequently obſerv- 
ed, that the eaſtern writings abound very much 
in ſtrong metaphors, but in ſcripture they are al- 
ways ſupported by a ground-work of maſculin? 
and nervous "ſtrength, without which they are apt 
to ſwell into ridiculous bombaſt. 


4. Lyffas.] He was one of the ten celebrated 
- orators of Athens. He was a neat, elegant, cor- 
rect, and witty writer, but not ſublime. Cicero 
calls him prope perfetum, almoſt perfect. Quinti- 
lian ſays, he was more like a clear fountain, than a 
oreat river. | 


_ SECT, 


. ˙ Q 
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SECT. XXXIII. 


1. In paſſing our judgment, &c.] So Horace, Ip. 
J. 2. ES. 1. 202. 


Diſcit enim citius meminiigue libentids illud 
Qu quis deridet, quam quod probat & weneratur. 


2. judge them, &c. | So Horace, Ars Peet. 351. 


 =ubi plura nitent in car mine, non ego paucis 
Offendar mactlis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura — 


3. Tho* they cannit every where B, &c.] 80 
Mr. Pope in the fpirit of Longinus 


Great wits ſometimes may. glorio:ſly end, 
And riſe to faults true critics dare net men; 
From vulg ar bounds with brave diſrder gart, 
And ſnaich a grace beyond the rules of art, 
Which, without paſſing thro? the judgment, gains 
T he heart, and all its end at once attains. 
Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
4. Apollonius:] Apollonius was born at Alexan- 
di ia, but called a R/vdian, becauſe he reſided at 
Rhades: He was the ſcholar of Callimachkus, and 
ſucceeded Erats/thenes as Keeper of Piulzmy*s libra- 
ry: He wrote the Argonautics which are ſtil] extant: 
Of this poet Quintilian has thus given his judg- 
ment, Inſtit. Orat. I. Io. c. 1. He publiſhed a per- 
formance which was not deſpicable, but had a certain 
even mediacrity throughout. Dr. Pearce, 


5. Eratoflhenes.] Eratofthenes the Cyrengan, 
ſcholar of Callimachis the poet; among other 
pieces of postty he wrote the Erigone : and was 
predecttior to Apollinius in Ptolemy's library at 
* Alexandria, Dr. Pearce. 

L 3 6. Bacchylides.] 
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6. Bacchylides.] A Greek poet, famous for ly- 
ric verſe; born at Julis, a town in the iſle of 
Ceos ; he wrote the Apodemics, or the travels of a 
deity. The Emperor Julian was ſo pleaſed with 
his verſes, that he is ſaid to have drawn from 
thence rules for the conduct of life. And Hiero 
the Hracuſan thought them preferable even to 
Pindar's, by a judgment quite contrary to what is 
given here by Longinus. Dr. Pearce. 


7. To the Chian.] A Dithyrambic poet, who be- 
ſides odes, is ſaid to have compoſed forty fables; 
he is called by A-//flophanes, The Eaſtern Star, be- 
cauſe he died, whilſt he was writing an ode that 
began with thoſe words. Dr. Pearce. 

8. The OEdipus of Sophocles. ] The OE dipus 
Tyrannus, the moſt celebrated 1 1 rageay ot des ha- 
cles, which (as Dr. Pearce obſerves) poets of al- 
moſt all nations have endeavoured to imitate, tho? 
in my opinion very little to their credit. 


SE C T. XXXIV. 


1. The Graces of Lyfias.] For the clearer un- 
derſtanding of this paſſage, we muſt obſerve that 
there are two ſorts of Graces; the one majeſtic 
and grave and proper for the poets, the other ſim- 
pl- and like raikeries in comedy. Thoſe of the 
latt ſort enter into the compoſition of the poliſh- 
ed ſtyle, called by the Rhetoricians {yaPpuper ayer, 
and of this kind were the graces of Ly/as, who 
m the judgment of Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, 
excelled us in the poliſhed ſtyle; and for this reaſon 


Cicero calls him, wenuſtiffimue Oralorem. We have 
| one 


one inſtance of the graces of this pretty orator. 
Speaking one day againſt Aſchines, who was in 
love with an old woman, e is enamoured, cried he, 
with a lady whoſe teeth may be counted eafter than 
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her fingers. Upon this account Demetrius has rank- 


ed the graces of Lyfias in the ſame claſs with thoſe 
of Sophron, a farce- writer. 


Dactier. 


2. Had he ever attempled—as a foil 19 Hyperi- 


des.] Hyperides, of whom mention has been made 


already, and whom the author in this Section com- 
pares with Demoſthenes, was one of the ten famous 
orators of Athens, He was Plato's ſcholar, and 
thought by ſome to have ſhared with Lycurgus in 


the public adminiſtration. His orations for Phryne 


and Athenagenes were very much eſteemed, tho" 


his defence of the former oved its ſucceſs to a very 
remarkable incident mentioned by Plurarch. (Life 


Le ten Oratars, in Hyperides,) 
Phryne was the moſt famous courtezan of that 


„ —_ 
—— — — „ 3 


age, her form ſo beautiful, that it was taken as 
a model for all the ſtatues of Venus carved at 


that time throughout Greece - 


Yer an intrigue 


between her and Hyperides grew ſo ſcandalous, 


that an accuſation was preferred againſt her in 


the Courts of Athens, Hyperides defended her 


with all the art and rhetoric which experience 


and love could teach him, and his oration tor her 
was as pretty and beautiful as his ſubject. But 
as what is ſpoke to the ears makes not fo deep 
an impreſſion, as what is ſhewn to the eyes, H- 
perides found his eloquence unavailing, and effec- 
tually to ſoften the judges, uncovered the lady's 
boſom, Its ſnowy whiteneſs was an argument 


L $ 


—— — a 
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in her favour not to be reſiſted, and therefore ſhe 
was immediately acquitted. 


Longinus's remark is a compliment to Hyperides, 
but does a fecret honour to Demoſthenes. Hype- 
rides was a graceful, genteel ſpeaker, one that 
could ſay pretty things, divert his audience, and 
when a lady was the topic, quite out-ſhine De— 
moſilienes; whoſe eloquence was too grand to ap- 
pear for any thing but honour and liberty. Then 
he could warm, tranſport and triumph; could 
revive in his degenerate countrymen a love of their 
country and a zeal for freedom, could make them 
cry out in rage and fury; Let us arm, let us away, 
let us mar chi againſt Philip. | 


SE CT. xxxv. 


I. Nor do we reclon, &c.] We have a noble 
deſcription of the Vulcano of Aitna in Virgil, An. 
1. 3. v. 571, Which will 3 this paſl ge in 
Lorginus : 


Horrifcis juxta tonat Mina ruinis, 
Interdamque atrom prorumpit ad æthiera nubem, 
Turhine fumantem pit es & candente favilla, 
Attollitque glohos flammarum & fidera lambit : 
Interdum ſcopulys, awulſaque viſcera montis 
Erigit, erudans, liguefatogque ſaxa fub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundogue, ex&ftuat imo. 
The coal where Etna lies 

Torrid and waſte, its entrails fraught with fire, 
That nw cafts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 
Vaſt fhow"rs of aſhrs hov'ring in the ſmoke 
Now belches molton flenes, and ruddy flames 
Irncensd, or tears up mountains by the roots, 


Or 
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Or lings a troken rock aloft in air, 

T he bottom works with ſmuther*d fire, involy'd 

In peſtilential vapours, ſlench and ſmoak. | 
Addiſon. 


Longinus's ſhort deſcr:ption has the ſame ſpirit 
and grandeur with Virgil's. The fidera lambit in 
the fourth line has the ſwell in it, which Longines, 
Sect. 3. calls ſuper-tragical. This is the remark 
of Dr. Pearce, and it is obſervable, that Mr. Addi- 
fon has taken no notice of thoſe words in his tranſ- 


lation. | 


SECT. XXX:1. 


1. Newer fails of ils uſe and advantage.) Lan- 
ginus in the preceding Section had ſaid, that men 
view with amaze the celeitial fires (ſuch as the ſun 
and moon) tho” they are frequently obſcured ; the 
caſe is the ſame with the burning mountain #7na, 
tho? it caſts up. pernicious fire from its abyſs; but 
here, when he returns to the ſublime authors, he 
intimates, that the Sublime is the more tobe admir- 
ed, becauſe far from being uſeleis or amuſing, it 
is of great ſervice to its authors as well as to the 
public. Dr. Pearce. 


2. Colaſſus.] The Coliſſus was a moſt famous 
ſtatue of Apollo, erected at R/o/es by Jaliſus, of a 
ſize fo vaſt, that the ſca ran, and ſhips of the greats 
eſt burden failed between its legs. In. 


SE CT: XXXVII. 


1. Similes and compariſons difer.] The man- 
ner in which ſimiles or compariſons differ from 
metaphors, we cannot know from Lenginus, be— 

„ cauſ: 
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cauſe of the gap which follows in the original, 
but they differ only in the expreſſion. To ſay, 
that fine eyes are the eyes of a dove, or that cheeks 
are a bed of ſpices, are ſtrong metaphors, which 
become compariſons, if expreſſed thus, are as the 
eyes of a dove, or as a. bed of ſpices. Theſe two 
eompariſons are taken from the deſcription of the- 
Beloved in the ſong of Solomon (v. 10-16.) in which 
"there are more, of great ſtrength and. propriety, 
and an uncommon ſweetneſs. 


My beloved is ſaveet and ruddy, the chief among 
ten thouſand. His head is as the moſt fine gold; 
his locks are buſhy and black as a raven. His eyes 
are as the eyes of a dove by the rivers of water, 
avaſhed with milk and fitly ſet. His cheeks are as a 
bed of ſpices, as ſweet flowers"; his lips like lilies, 
dropping fwweet-ſmelling myrrh. His. hands are as 
gold-rings ſet with the beryl: his belly is as bright as 
ivory over-laid with ſaphire. His legs are as pillars 
of marble ſet upon ſockets of fine gold. His counte- 
nance is as lebanon, excellent as the cedars. His 
mouth is moſt ſaveet, yea, he is altogether lovely. 


SECT. XXXVIII. 


1. Panegyric.] This is the moſt celebrated 
oration of 1ſocrates, which after ten, or, ſome ſay, 
fifteen years labour ſpent upon it, begins in ſo 
indiſcreet a manner. Longinus, SeR. 3. has cen- 
{ured Timeus for a frigid parallel between the 
expedition of Alexander and Iſocrates, yet Gabriel 
de Patra, an editor of Longinus, is guilty of the 
ſame fault, in making even an elephant more ex- 

peditious 
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peditious than //ocrates, becauſe they breed faſter 
than he wrote, 


2. Thoſe Hyperboles, &c.] The whole of this 
remark is curious and refined. It is the impor- 
tance of a paſſion which qualifies the Hyperbole, 
and makes that commendable, when uttered in 
warmth and vehemence, which in coolneſs and 
ſedateneſs would be inſupportable. So Caſſius 
ſpeaking invidiouſly of Cz/ar, in order to raile the 
indignation of Brutus : 


Why man, he doth beſiride the narrow world 

Like « Coloſſus, and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourſelves diſhunourable graves. | 
So again, in return. to the ſwelling arrogance of 

a bully, 

To whom ? te thee ! what art thou? have nat I 

An arm as big as thine F a heart as big? 

Thy words, | grant, are bigger : for | wear not 

My dagger in my mout/h 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


_— 
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Hyperboles, literally, are impoſſibilities, and 
therefore can only be ſeaſonable or productive of 
Sublimity, when the circumſtances may be ſtretched 
beyond their proper ſize, that they may appear 
truly important and great. 


3. So in comedy, &c.] The author has hi- 
therto treated of Hy perboles, as conducive to Sub- 
limity, which has nothing to do with humour 
and mirth, the peculiar province of comedy. 
Here the incidents muſt be ſo overſtretched, as to 
promote diverſion and laughter. Now what is 

moſt. 


, 
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moſt abſurd and incredible, ſometimes becomes 
the keeneſt joke. But there is judgment even in 
wilting abſurdities and incredibilities, otherwiſe 
inſtead of raiſing the laugh, they fink below it, 
and give. the ſpleen. Genius and diſcretion are 
requilite to play the fool with applauſe. 


4. A Lacedemonian letter.] Demetrius Phalereus 
has commended one of theſe letters, for its ſen- 
tentious and expreſſive conciſeneſs, which has been 
often quoted to illuſttate this paſſage, It is very 


well worth obſervation. The direction is longer 
than the letter. 


The Lacedemonians to Philip, 
«& Dionyſius:7s at Corinth.“ 


At the time when this was written, Dionyſius, 
who for his tyranny had been driven out of Sicily, 
taught ſchool at Corinth, for bread, So that it was 
a hint to Philip, not to proceed, as he had begun, 
to imitate his conduct, left he ſhould be reduced to 
the ſame neceſſitous condition. 


5. Shakeſpeare. has made Richard III. ſpeak a 
merry diaſyrm upon himſelf. 


J, that am rudely ſiamp'd, and want love's majeſiy, 
To firut before a wanton ambling nyinth ; 

J, that am curiail d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform*d, unßiniſſi d, ſent Lefore n time 

Into this breathing world ; ſcarce half made up, 
And thut fo lamely and unfaſfienably, 

Thi dops Lark at me, as I halt by them. 


SEC I. 
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SE CT. XXXIX. 


1. The fifth and laſt ſcource, &c.) The author 
in the fifth diviſion treats of compoſition, or ſuch 
a ſtructure of the words and periods, as conduces 
moſt to harmony of ſound. This ſubje& has 
been handled with the utmoſt nicety and refine- 
ment by the ancient writers, particularly Dionyſius 
of Halicarnaſſus, and Demetrius Phalareus, The 
former in his treatiſe on the ſtructure of words, 
has recounted the different ſorts of ſtyle, has divid- 
ed each into the periods of which it is compoſed, 
has again ſubdivided thoſe periods into their diffe- 
rent members, thoſe members into their words, 
thoſe words into ſyllables, and has even anato- 
mized the very ſyllables into letters, and made 
_ obſervations on the different natures and ſounds of 
the vowels, half-vowels, and mutes. He ſhews, 
by inſtances drawn from Homer, Herodotus, T hucy- 
dides, &c. with what artful management thoſe 
great authors have ſweetened and enobled their 
compoſitions, and made their ſound to echo to the 
ſenſe. But a ſtyle, he ſays, may be ſweetened 
without any grandeur, and may be grand without 
any ſweetneſs. Thucydides is an example of the lat- 
ter, and Xenop/hon of the former; but Herodotus has 
ſucceeded in both, and written his hiſtory ia the 
higheſt perfection of ſtyle. 


An Engliqſh reader would be ſurpriſed te ſee with 
What exactneſs the lay down rules for the fret, 
times, and meaſures of proſe as well as of veiſe. 
This was not peculiar to the Greek writers, ſiuce 

Cicero himſelf, in his rhetorical works, abounds in 


rules 
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rules of this nature for the Latin tongue, The 
works of that great orator could not have lived 
and received ſuch general applauſe, had they not 
been laboured with the utmoſt art; and what is 
really ſurprifing, how careful ſoever his attention 
was to the length of his ſyllables, the meaſure of 
his feet, and the modulation of his words, yet it 
has not damped the ſpirit or ſtiffened the freedom 
of his thoughts. Any one of his performances, on 
a general ſurvey, appears grand and noble; on a 
. cloſer inſpection, every part ſhews peculiar ſymme- 
try and grace. 

Longinus contents himſelf here with two or three 
general obſervations, having written two volumes 
already on this ſubjet. The loſs of theſe, I fancy, 
will raiſe no great regret in the mind of an Engli/ 

reader, who has little notion of ſuch accuracies in 
compoſition. The free language we ſpeak, will not 
endure ſuch refined regulations, for fear of incum- 
brance and reſtraint, Harmony, indeed, it is 
' capable of to a high degree, yet ſuch as flows not 
from precept, but the genius and judgment of the 
compoſers. A good ear is worth a thouſand rules, 
fince with it the periods will be rounded and ſweet- 
ened, and the ſtyle exalted, ſo that judges ſhall 
commend, and teach others to admire ; and without 
it, all endeavours to gain attention ſhall be vain 
and ineffectual, unleſs where the grandeur of the 
ſenſe will atone for rough and unharmonious ex- 


preſſion. | 
2. Fine notes 1 Mufic, &c.] In this paſſage, two 
muſical inſtruments are mentioned, ai, and xibagy, 


but as what is ſaid of them in the Cree will not 
| ſuit 
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ſuit with the modern notions of a pipe and an harp, 
I hope I ſhall not be blamed for dropping thoſe 
words, and keeping theſe remarks in a general ap- 
plication to mulic. 


Tat harmony which nature, &C. | Fanta ob- 
Idee eft in ipſa facultate dicendi, ut nihil hominum 
aut auribus aut mentibus jucundius percipi poſſit. 
Quis enim cantus moderata orationis pronunciatione 
dulcior inveniri poteſt? quod carmen artificioſa verbo- 
rum conclufione aptius. Cicero de oratore, lib. 2. 


ST er. I. 


I. As ſmmetry in the members, c.] So Mr, 
Pope. | 
In Wit, as nature, what affets our hearts 
Is not th* exactneſs of peculiar parts; 
Tis not a lip or cheek we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full reſult of all. 
Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


2. Philiflus.] Commentators differ about this 
Phililus. Some affirm it ſhould be Philiſcus, who, 
according to Dacier, wrote comedy, but according 
to Tollius, Tragedy. Quintilian (whom Dr. Pearce 
follows) 'mentions Philiſtus a Syratuſan, a great 
favourite of Diony/ius the tyrant, whoſe hiſtory he 
wrote, after the manner of T hucydides, but with the 
fincerity of a courtier. 


3. Zethus and Amphion tied their mother-in-law 
Dirce by the hair of her head to a wild bull, which 
image Euripides has repreſented in this paſſage, 
Langbaine obſerves that there is a fine. bas-relief on 
this ſubject by Tauriſius in the palace of Farne/e at 
Rome, of which Babtiſta de Cævalleriis has given us 

2 yu 
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a print in lib. 3. pit. 3. antig. Statuarum urbis 
Rome. 5 

There is a much greater image than this in the 
Paradiſe Loſt, B. 6. 664, with which this remark 
of Longinus on the ſedate. grandeur and judicious 
pauſes, will exactly ſquare: 


From their foundations loos' ning to and fro, 

They pluck*d the ſeated hills, with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods ; and by the ſhaggy tops 
Up-lifting bore them in their hands, © 


So again in B. 2. ver. 557, when the fallen 
ſpirits are engaged in deep and abſtruſe reſearches 
concerning fate, free-will, fore-knowledge, the very 
ſtructure of the words expreſſes the intricacy of the 
diſcourſe, and the repetition of ſome of the words, 
with epithets of {low pronunciation, ſhews the dif- 
ficulty of making advancements in ſuch unfathom- 


able points. 


Others apart ſate, on a Hill retir'd, _ 

In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of providence, fore- knowledge, will and fate, 
Fixt fate, free-will, fore-knowledge abſolute ; 
And found no end, in wand*ring mazes loft, 


TE T 1 ALT : 


1. Such as Pyrrics, &c.] A Pyrric is a foot of 
two ſhort ſyllables; a Trochee of one long and one 
ſhort; and a Dichoree is a double Trochee, 


S ECT. XLII. 


1. To ſcet.] T have choſen this word, rather 
than oil, which is not a blemiſhed term in our 


language: and beſides /eeth reſembles more the 
Greek 
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Greek word Go&on;, in the ill ſound that it has 
upon the palate, which is the fault that Longinus 
finds with the word in Herodotus. Milton has ſome- 
thing of the like ſort which offends the ear, we read, 
in Book 1. f 


Azazel, as his right, &c. 


2. Theopompus.] He was a Chian, and a ſcholar 

of 1/ocrates, His genius was too hot and impetuous, 

which was the occaſion of a remark of his Maſter 

I/ocrates, that Ephorus always wanted a Spur, 
but Theopompus à Curb. 


3. Que partes autem corporis, ad nature neceffita- 
tem date, adſpectum efſent defor mem habitur@ ac tur- 
pem, eas contexit atque abdidit. Cicero de Offic. p. 
61, 62. Ed. Coc man. 


er. XUV. 


1. We were born in ſubjectijon, &c.] The 
words in the original, Taiduaxbi; ding dnain;s 
are differently interpreted by perſons of great 
learning and ſagacity, Madame Dacier has 
taken occaſion to mention them in her notes upon 
Terence. Her words are theſe : In the laſt chaps 


ter of Longinus TaiJdouali; ning nain; ſignifies 


not, wwe are from our. infancy uſed ta a lawful ga- 
wvernment, but to an eaſy government, chargable 
ewith neither tyranny nor violence. Dr. Pearce is of 
a quite contrary opinion. The word Aualip, ſays 
he, does not ſignify mild or ealy, as ſome think, but 
juſt and lawful wvaſſalage, when kings and rulers 
are poſſeſſed of a full power and authority over their 
Jubects: and we find Iſocrates uſes &gyn Aαðiͤ (a 
deſſotical government) in this ſenſe. The Doctor 

then 
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then gives his opinion, that Longinus added this 
word, as well as ſome which follow, that his affection 
to the Roman Emperor might not be ſuſpected. 


I have choſen to tranſlate theſe words in the 
latter ſenſe, which (with ſubmiſſion to the judg- 
ment of fo learned a lady) ſeems preferable to 
and more natural than that which Madame Dacier 
has given it. The critic (in the perſon of the 
philoſopher who ſpeaks here) is accounting for the 
ſcarcity of Sublime writers; and avers demo- 
cracy to be the nurſe of genius, and the greateſt 
encourager of Sublimity. The fact is evident 
from the republics of Greece and Rome. In 
Greece, Athens was moſt democratical, and a ſtate 
of the greateſt liberty. And hence it was, that, 
Serving to the vic; ration of Paterculus (lib. 1. 
near the end) Eloquence flouriſhed in greater force-— 
and plenty in that city alone than in all Greece 
befides : inſomuch that, ſays he, though the bodies 
of the people were diſperſed into other cities, yet 
vou would think their genius to have been pent up 
within the bare precints of Athens. Pindar the 
'Thehban, as he afterwards owns, is the only ex- 
ception to this remark. So the city of Rome 
was not only the ſeat of liberty, and empire, 
but of true wit and exalted genius. The Roman 
power, indeed, out-lived the Roman liberty, 
but wit and genius could not long ſurvive it. 


What a high value ought we then to ſet upon 
Liberty, ſince without it nothing great or ſuitable 
to the dignity of human nature can poſſibly be 
produced! Slavery is the fetter of the tongue, 
the chain of the mind, as well as of the body. It 

embitters 
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embitters life, ſours and corrupts the paſſions, 
damps the towering faculties implanted within us, 
and ſtifles in the birth the ſeeds of every thing that 
is amiable, generous and noble. Reaſon and free- 
dom are our own, and given to continue ſo. We 

are to uſe, but cannot reſign them, without rebel- 
ling againſt him who gave them. The invaders of 


either ought to be refiſted by the united force of 


all men, fince they encroach on the privileges we 
receieve from God, and traverſe the deſigns of 
infinite goodneſs, 


2. We come now to the paſſions, &c.] The 
learned world ought certainly to be condoled 
with, on the great loſs they have ſuſtained in Lon- 
ginus's Treatiſe on the Paſſions. The excellence 


of this on the Sublime, : makes us reoret the n more 


the lofs of the other, and inſpires us with 4 
reſentments of the irreparable depredations com- 
mitted on learning, and the valuable productions 
of antiquity by Goths, and Monks, and Time. 
There, in all probability, we ſhould have beheld 
the ſecret ſprings and movements of the ſoul diſ- 
cloſed to view. There we ſhould have been 
taught, if rule and obſervation in this caſe can 
teach, to elevate -an audience into joy, or melt 
them into tears. There we ſhould have learned 
if ever, to work upon every paſſion, to put every 
heart, every pulſe into emotion. At preſent we 
muſt fit down contented under the loſs, and be 
ſatisfied with this invaluable piece on the Sublime, 
which, with much hazard, has eſcaped a wreck, 
and gained a port, though not undamaged. Great, 
indeed, are the commendations which the judicious 
beſtow 
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beſtow upon it, but not in the leaſt diſpropor- 
tioned to its merit, For in it are treaſured up the 
laws and precepts of fine writing, and of a fine 
taſte, Here are the rules which polith the wri- 
ter's invention, and refine the critic's judgment. 
Here is an obje& propoſed at ohce for our admirati- 
on and improvement. 


Dr. Pearce's advice will be a ſeaſonable conclu- 
hon, * Read over very frequently this golden trea- 
tiſe, (» hich deſerves not only to be read but imitar- 
ed) that you may hence underſtand not only how 
the belt authors have written, but learn yourſelf to 
become an author of the firſt rank. Read, there» 
fore, and digeſt it, then take up your pen in the 
words of Virgil's Nijus : 


Alis Srenrien then W g 1904 40 
Mens agitat mihi, nec placida contenta quiete oft)? 


Nl 8. 
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